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This materials preparation guide is one of seven 
publications designed. to implement the iloae-Oriented Preschool 
Education (HOPE) program which uses televised, mobile classroom, and - 
parent instruction to educated 3-, and 5-year-olds. The materials 

production team which provides all the basic materials for the 
program is described^i Materials planned and produced are: (1) 
televised lessons, (2) instructional guides for the mobile classroom 
teacher' and aide, (3) suggested activities for home visitors, {*\) 
weekly parent guides, (5) materials for children to use at home, and ^ 
(6) feedback and evaluation instruments. Preparation of all materials 
involves selecting instructional themes, identifying and adopting 
objectives, and iplanning activities by method of presentation. 
General descrip-uions are provided for each of these processes, and 
more specific illustrations are included in the instructions for the 
production of specific materials. Appendices, which make up about 
half the guide, include sample quizzes, child observational code 
sheets, a family resource survey, a home visitor feedback information 
form, the master curriculum planning guide, television lesson 
scripts, a sample parents" guide and list of suggested readings, a 
list of the home visitors* kit materials, and sL mobile classroom 
instructional guide. (SET) 
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Foreword 



fVovIdlng subsfonce to fhe three-port Home-Orrented Preschool Edu- 
cotlon Progrom Is fhe Moteriols Production Teom. Once overoll objectives 
hove been set ohd the woys to ottoln them are decided, the teom designs 
ond produces supporting moteriols. These moteriofs fncfude television 
scripts ond videotopes, projects for the children, guides for porents, ond 
other rtems necessory for the voriety ond vitolity whicf; charocterize the 
HOPE outlook. 

The Moteriols Prgporotion Guide concerns itself not only with whot 
moteriols ore produced but olso with the quoMficotions ond responsibilities 
of those who ore in chorge of production. Additionolly, there is o section 
exploining the communicotion system required to ensure the quolity control 
that is on integrol part of the HOPE Progrom. 

This is one of seven publicotions designed to guide progrom imple- 
mentotion ond operotion in occord with findings of o three-yeor field test 
ond o on<^-yeor operotionol test in demonstrotion centers. 

The complete set of HOPE guides, monuols, ond hondbootcs includes 

the 

Program Overview Requirements 

Field Director* s Manual 

Handbook for Mobile Classroom 
Teachers and Aides 

Home visitor' s Handbook 

Personnel Training Guide 

Curriculum Planning Guide 

Materials Preparation Guide 

Benjomin E. Cormichoel, Director 
Appatochio Educotronol Loborotory 
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Home-Oriented Preschool Education (HOPE), developed by the Appalochio 
Educotionol Loboratory, is o three-way opprooch to educotton for 3-, 4-, ond 5- 
yeor oSd children. It includes the use of 



Televised instruction — to Open young eyes to new experiences, to 
encourage young children to wont to leom, to initiote the bosic skill 
instruction, orKl to provide parents o First horxJ observation of the 
instruction of their children* 

Mobile classroom instruction — to tnltiote sociol interaction of 
children in small groups, to complement televised instruction, ond to 
initiote instruction opproprtote for the gn^up setting. 

Parent instruction — to promote positive child-parent interaction, to 
focilitote the use of home instructional materiols, ond to enoble the 
porent to perform in on effective instructiorKil role. 



Televised instruction 

Lessons ore broodcost Into the homes of participoting children five doys o week. 
Eoch 30-minute lesson is based on reseorch-proven principles for the development of 
young children. Although programs are designed to oppeol to young children, the 
emphosis is on ottainment — not entertoinment. The lessons ore based on specific 
behoviorol objectives which hove been precisely defirted orxJ used in the field test of 
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the program. Each lesson ts designed ta motivate the preschool child to wont l^o leam^ 
to stimulate his interest^ and ta initiate learning which is reinforced by^related^c 
ties in mobile classroom and parent instruction* 



Mobile clossroom Instruction 

Once each week the child attends a two~hour session in a mobile classroom near 
his home. The mobile van is driven by the teacher or aide to 10 locations each week 
to serve a fetal of 150 children. It is stationed where parents can conveniently bring 
their children. The mobile classroom teacher and aide plan each session for 10 fo 15 
children. Activities are based on the objectives for the total program and are closely 
correlated to the television and parent instruction. They are designed to provide for 
social learning and the use of a wide variety af learning materials. 

The mobile classroom is equipped with a complete audiovisual unit^ cookir>g 
QveOf chalk board and bulletin boards cabinet space^ bookshelves^ a sound-activated 
colored tight system^ boaks^ play materials^ records^ fitmstrips^ toys^ games^ and other 
supplies. It IS corpetedf electrically heated and air-conditioned and contains it$ awn 
water supply and chemical toilet. The furniture is designed for small children and is 
colorfully decorated and highly durable. 



Porent Instruction 

Once a week^ a trained paraprofessional goes to the home of each child to 
deliver the Parents ' Guide ^ activity sheets^ books^ and other supplies related to the 
television and mobile classroom instruction which con be shored by the child and 
parent. Depending on the instructional needs of children and the supportive needs 
of parents — as identified in planning sessions with the field director and mobile class- 
room teacher — the home visitor will spend varying amounts of time in discussion with 
parents to nurture positive interactions with their children. The home visitor usually 
spends time with both child and parent in activities designed to extend the child's 
learning. 

For every 150 children there ore four home visitors; each one visits approxi- 
mately 30 homes per week. 
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Putting HOPE Togkher 



A well-coordinated team effort is the hearf af fhe Home^Oriented Preschaal 
Educatian Program. The HOPE team is responsible for the production of instructiono! 
moteriolSf delivery ond use of the materrots^ guidonce of parents in providing home 
Instruction^ provision of group instruction rn mobile clossrooms^ maintenonce of in- 
temol communications necessory to promote the efficient pcrformonce of stoff^ con* 
tinuol improvement of the program^ ond the mointenonce of quality control. To . 
ochieve this effort successfully^ the HOPE unit is divided into the Moteriols Produc- 
tion Teom ond the Field Teom. r 



Moteriols Production Teom 
This teom produces oil bcsic moteriols Ibr the program^ including 

• televised lessons 

• instructionol guides for the mobile classroom teacher 
ond oide 

• suggested octivities Ibr home visitors 

• weekly parent guides 

• moteriols for children to use ot home 

• feedback ond evaluotion instruments 
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The team works ou^ of a Materials Production Center which may serve several 
separate school districts^ a cluster of school districts cooperating to conduct the pro- 
gram^ a stofewfde or multi*stafe organization* Whatever the arrangement^ members 
of the Field Team will make regular suggestions to the Materials Production Team for 
the improvement of materials* (See Appendix A for samples of feedback forms*) 



Field Tea m 

The Field Team operates the progrom locally* It is made up of alt mobile class- 
room teachers^ their aides^ and home visitors who are assigned to one field director* 
Parent participation is vital to the success of the team* 

The Field Team may serve a single community^ one school district^ or several 
school districts working cooperatively* Regardless of the area served^ each Field 
Team will conduct regular planning and inservtce training activities to enable them 
to work effectively with parents and children* 

Depending on the number of children served in the area^ the Field Team may 

operate one or many mobile classrooms* Where several mobile classrooms are used^ 

the Field Team will consist of several smalt teams ^ each of which is colled a Mobile 

Classroom -Home Unit Team^ including one mobile classroom teacher^ one aide^ and 

four home visitors* .,^n^ n ^ ^ 

HOPE Progrann Org an nation 
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This Materials Prepofotion Guide was prepared to define the responsibilities of 
the Materials Production Team and to provide guidelines for the planning and produc- 
tion of all materials for HOPE, Team members should be familiar with all HOPE 
manuals, handbootcs, and guides and use the Curriculum Planning Guide as a basic 
source for materials preparation. The planning guide contains the comprehensive 
program objectives on which all materials are based. 





The Materials Production Team prepares all the instructional materials for HOPE 
through fhe Materials Production Center* As explained in the Program Overview and 
Requirements , the center may be parf of a commercial or educational television station, 
or it may be a separate operation maintoined only for the production of HOPE materials* 
Center management requirements will vary accordingly and will be discussed in greater 
detail m the personni^l section of this document* 

An important management requirement is the coordination of center activity 
with the Field Team operation sttes* The scope of this task depends on whether the 
team is delating to several isolated field operations, a statewide system of local sites, 
or a regional operation where the field sites are responsible to several stote departments 
of education* The center's field coordinator is responsible for establishing and main- 
taining liaison among participating units* Also, the center staff and operation could 
be subject to different forms of policy control^ depending upon the levels and types of 
operation * ^ ^ 

Whatever the staff and structural coordinating arrangement between the center 
and field operations, the mafor coordination functions are to 

• identify the siie'' for Field Team operations and the 
local contact 

• verify establishment of the Field Team and its readiness 
to conduct the program 

• establish a schedule and means of d^elivery that will meet 
the needs of the Field Team 



• establish a communicaHon-quality control sysfem froTti 
Field Team to Materials Production Team | 

^' Feedback system referred to in communications-quality control repre- 
sents ntinuing management requirement fhroughout the operational life of the 
team. Management of Hie qualify control sysfem is integrally related to the basic 
fask of mpterials production. Assuming that efficient arrangements are established 
with the Field Team for operation of the system, the Materials Production Team must 

• identify appropriate information to be collected 

• prepore forms for the collection of it (samples are included 
in Appendix A) 

• transmit the information to the Materials Production Center 

• establish a system for the input of data to the materials 
production cycle of the team 

These management tasks are the major responsibility of the field coordinator 
of the Materials Production Center. 

Also in the category of management, but relating more specifically to rnaterials 
production, are these jobs performed by Hie total team: 

• coordination of all material preparation . 

• establishment of material production schedules 

• establishment of procedures to secure supporting talent 

• estoblishment of ways to gain clearance on the use of all 
materials not iri the public domain and a record for govern- 
ning their use (see Appendix B for suggested forms) 

, • preparation and use of film release forms for guests and 
personnel (Appendix B) 
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^ How Curriculum 
Affects the Materials 



Bosic to the production of HOPE materials ts the Curriculum Planning Guide ^ 
porticularl/ the comprehensive iist of behavioral objectives* SimHar sets of ob- 
jectives can be substituted and used for materials production without affecting other 
requirements of the HOPE curriculum* Hawever, the Materials Production Team must 
follow the process of identifying themes^ selecting activities^ and designing or specify 
ing activities to achieve the integrated curriculum essential to the HOPE Pragram* 

Curriculum, as used here> means a planned and executed set of activities in-* 
tended to achieve specific objectives. This program demands thot the activities be 
appropriate for home^based instruction and that all materials reflect this. 

Additianall// materials must be prepored which fake into account 

• the high degree of team effort required to carry out the 
program 

• the three-^port design of the program 

• the requirements of lesson planning^ especially as it 
involves team teaching, the three-part approach, and 
planning deadlines 

the requirements of tnstrucrion caordination which are based 
on working relationships within and without the team and the 
extensive use of materials and personnel in different ways 
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The fnfensive t^eam effort recjuirBd for HOPE affects inateriols producHon first 
wifhin the Maferials Production Team* GDmmitment to a total set of objectives for 
the program requires that the team examine them carefully to see how they can be 
met through televised lessons^ Home Vfsitor Activities ^ the Parents ' Guide ^ MobMe 
Classroom Instructional Guide ^ and materials for children to use in the home. In 
addition to the treatment of objectives^ the choice of themes and the planning of 
activities requires maximum team effort. Another foctor affecting materials produc- 
tion is the relationship between the Materials Production Team and the Field Team. 
The materials production staff must recognize that the center-produced materials 
provide the foundation for all Field Team instructional planning and that the primary 
way to maintain quality control and continuously improve those materials is through 
feedback fnom the field staff* 

The ail-important process of curriculum planning is initiated by rhe Materials 
Production Team and is reflected by what it produces. The team formulates instruc- 
tional themes^ based upon objectives to be achieved^ and then plans activities within 
the theme to achieve the objectives. For an illustratJon of this process refer to the 
Curriculum Planning Model (Appendix C) and page 57 of the Curriculum Planning 
Guide * Tfie Master Curriculum Planning Guide (shown in the planning model) should 
be completed a year prior to planned use and detailed planning of activities to meet 
the objectives^ specified by delivery system^ should be finished at least four weeks in 
advance* 

The Materials Production Team promotes instructional coordination when it 
begins the process of translating the objectives listed in the Master Curriculum Plannfng 
Guide into activities by method of presentation* The process continues^ and becomes 
more critical^ during actual materials production* For when there is a change in plans 
for production of materials for one medium^ this change must be exomined to see how — 
or if"- it calls for changes in materials in the other media* 
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Producing the Materials 



Turning out materfals for HOPE begins q$ an effort of fhe total Materials 
Production Team* This team specifies instructional-themes, idenHfies group^s of 
objectives, and prepares the Master Curriculum Planning Guide > And whtJe there 
is the appropriate division of team efforf in doing these three jobs, the entire 
feam approval is required before actual production begins* 



General planning and preparation 

General planning and preparation of all materials involves selecting instruc" 
tionol themes, identif/ing and adopting objectives, and planning activities b/ method 
of presentation. General descriptions are provided For each of these processes, and 
more specific Illustrations are included in the instructions for the production of 
specific materials. 

Instructional^ themes Vheme refers to the broad' concept which integrates 
a series of TV lessons with the parent and mobile classroom instruction* Forexample^ 
the theme for Week 14, used in the Curriculum Planning Model Mlustratfon, is 
"Becoming Aware of the World. " 

The selection of themes to accomplish the bosic objectives of the program is 
crtjcial and requires sensitive decisfon-moking* The finest thinking of the materials 
production staff, supported hy the best knowledge and experrence ihe/ have available, 
is tapped during brainsforming sessions concerning theme selection. In these discussions, 
themes will be viewed in relation to objectives and to program activities* 



Themes deal with universal experiences: experiences which relate to the 
child's life and to his development— social, emotional^ psychomotor, and intel- 
lectual. They are concerned with such concepts as interdependence, change, 
values, basic human needs, feeling, responsibility^ communication, reality and 
imagination, similarities and differences^ order, and beauty. And the list could 
go on. The instructi'^rwl themes developed for the final year of the HOPE field 
test are included in Appendix D. 

The t^^emes reflect not only a concern for the child as an individual, but also 
for his relationships with others and with the environment; they shovy a concern for 
how he views himself as an Individual and how he views others and their rm"pact on 
him* After a preliminary list of themes has been developed, the curriculum specialists 
(inc!udir>g the center director) arrange the themes in sequence* This sequence may 
be altered as the themes are examined in riation to objectives for individual lessons. 

Objectives The objectives for the total program are found in the Curriculum 
Planning Guide * The production center director and the curriculum specialists 
examine these objectives, discuss them, and then develop criteria for determining 
emphasis and order* Objectives which should receive mciju; emphasis are noted, 
and preliminary guidelines are established for their sequence* 

For many objectives, sequence is of little consequence^ e-g-i the order in 
whfch a child learns to sort objects — by color or by shape — isn't crucial . For some 
objectives^ however, particularly those which relate to concepts of increasing 
complexity, sequence isextremely important, e*g*, before a child can state which 
of two objects is larger , he must be able to discriminate between objects on the basis 
of size, and the word large must be a meaningful part of his vo-obulary. 

Sequence of objectives to receive secondary emphasis is also considered, and 
tentotive order is established for those among which sequence is important. It must 
be noted that the ranking of an objective in a given lesson does not necessarily reflect 
its relative importance in the totol program* 

After decisions have been reached about sequence arid emphasis, it is time to 
begin selecting specific objectives fcr the individual lessons. The curriculum 
specialists meet with thfe director of the Materials Production Center to suggest objec- 
tives compatible with the theme for a series of lessons, indicating which bne(s) should 
receive major emphasis* These proposed objectives are presented to the Materials 
Production Team, whose members may offer additional sugcestions. As lesson objec- 
tives are chosen, there will also be propasals for possible arrivlties through which 
objectives can be reached* Note should be made of proposed activities so they can 
be discussed later by the team* Objectives are always selected before activities* 
Activities provide the vehicle for teaching, but objecti ves tell w ha t to teach and v/hy ; 
and the vehicle used depends on what is to be done and why* 
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Care must be taken to insure balance in the goals for a given lesson and for 
^sequences of lessons* Although it is possible to emphasize one category of objec- 
tives over the others^ they cannot readily be completely separated* All categories — 
affect^ cognition^ psychomotor, orienting and attending^ language — need not be 
emphasised, or even represented, in every lesson, but neither will all objectives 
for cs lesson be chosen with mafor emphasis on a single area* Furthermore^ all areas 
will be represented and emphasized regularly* One objective may be repeated 
frequently because its na^ure requires repetition for mastery, e*g*, identification 
of prin^ed symbols, while another could appear less frequenfly and stMl be a major 
torget of j-he tohat program* For instance, serial correspondence, e*g*, motching 
size**graded measuring spoons with size^graded measuring cups, may "Be a major 
objective, olthough it may not appear frequently* However, a number of less 
complex concepts which are prerequisites to understanding serial correspondence 
will have been presented before the child is confronted with the problem of deal*- 
ing with serial correspondence* 

After the objectives are prepared for a lesson, the center director or a cur- 
riculum specialist double-checks to make sure that they are compatible with the 
instructional theme* Objectives are also checked for sequence in the overall 
television series* Necessary revisions are made* 

The selection and treatme^it of objectives are illustrated in the Master Cur- 
riculum Planning Guide and the Objectives and Activities by DelIvery"System form 
shown in the planning model (Appendix C)* 

Activities After the selection of theme and objectives for a series of lessons 
has been completed, they are distributed to the materials production staff to assist 
them in suggesting activities wtiich might be incorporated in the lessons* After 
the members of the curriculum team have examined the theme and objectives^ they 
propose activities and decide if ^hey are appropriate for the target audience, how 
much they will contribute meeting the objectives, whether they are related to 
fhe fheme, which combinations of activities wHI offer variety to the lesson, how 
feosible production is, what the requirements ore for on^-comera personnel^ arrf what 
materials ore needed* 



' Production of television lessons 

Lesson production begins when the Materials Production Team selects obfec 
rives^ identifies detailed content, and plons activities for the three methods of 
presentorion. And it should be re-^emphosized fhot theme selection and assignment 
of objectives ore not independent processes* 
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During the firsf period, work is divided by method of preserjtotfon. This process 
sfrengthens octivity plonning, ond even ofter work becomes more divided ond pro- 
duction of oil moterial— -television, parenf, home visitor, cipssroom, ond children- 
is In progress, regulor consultoHon omong the totol teom will greotly improve fhe 
quolity of production. 

Planning activities for TV lessons Activify plonning for TV lessons is fhe 
tosk of the totol television production staff. Eorly childhood educotion speciolists 
ore expecfed fo exercise dominont outhority in selecting objectives ond confent ond 
mojor leodership in ocHvrty plonning, but the resources of oudiovisuol ond fine orts * 
speciolists ore criticoL 

Among the octivities suggested nray be one which colls for the use of o record- 
ing, o book, films or slides, or other speciol moteriols. A proposed octivity moy 
require visiting tolent. Such ocKvities will not be included in the finol script until 
necessory onrongements have been made--cleoronce for books ond recordings, tolent 
secured for the dote required, plons mode for filming, ond preporotion of speciol 
materiols. However, they may be included in o teritotive list of octivities, which 
will be given to the script writer(s) for preliminory preporotion of the script. 

!t is tmportont that the responsibility for securing cleoronce for use of moteriols 
not in the public domoin be ossigned to someone ond thot records be kept. This infor- 
motion must be.ovoiloble to the producer-director so that he con be sure, before he 
goes into the studio to direct, thot oil ports of the plonned lesson con be used. 

The Importance of keeping in mind thot the lessons ore for 3-, 4-, ond 5-yeor- 
olds cannot be overemphosized. When choosing octivities, it must be remembered thot 
the child should be on octive porticipont during eoch lesson, not merely o passive 
listener ond observer. Thot is not to soy there is no ploce !n o progrom for {ust 
observif^g ond listening, but long periods of tolk should be ovoided, ond the child 
should be given the opportunity to become octively involved. He must be encouroged 
to porticipote, ond he must be given time to respond. For instonce, when the television 
teocher is developing or reviewing the concept of clossification, he might osk the child 
to put oil the red objects together, oil the blocks, etc. Then he would oilow the child 
time to do the tosk before osking him to do something else. 

Children wont to leorn. They wont to find outwhot things ore, how they work, 
ond why they ore like they ore. Generolly rt is better to show something on the 
screen before tolkif^g obout it. Arouse the child's curiosity. Ask questions before 
giving onswers . Give. the child the opportunity to discover; However, olso give 
hfm relevont informotion. For exomple, P segment of o lesson might provide infor- 
motion obout fish. Show close-up shots of fish, ollowing the child to see whot the 
fish look like, their movements, likenesses, and differences. Ask questions which 
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the child can answer on the bas?s of his abservafians . Then informatian may be provided 
verbally — informatian which will reinfarce what the child has observed as well as infor- 
mation which cauld nat be gleaned from observation. Make it a personal fransaction, 
perhaps beginning by saying, "Did you know fhat. . . , or ''Ma^be you have seen fish 
In a strear or lake. . . " 

Sequence of lesson abjectives has been discussed. This does nat imply that each 
lesson is dependent an the previous one. In fact, each lessan should be oble ta stand 
alone. However, ideas which have been introduced should be repeated and developed 
over a periad of time. For instance, in the case of the lesson segment about fish, the 
child's intepest in, and curiosity abaut, fish Js not likely to be satisfied in a single 
program. Not only is the child curiaus about what a fish loaks like, he may want to 
know what it eats, why it lives in the water, what its relatiortship is to other creatures 
araund it, and how it "talks" to other fish. Each lesson that incorporates ideas about 
fish \vtll b^; able to stand alone, but will be canstructed so that ideas are repeated 
and extended . 

Avoid such statements as ^'Yesterday we found out haw many legs a grasshopper 
has. " If there is a reason for knowing how many legs a grasshopper has, show a close- 
up of a grasshopper so the child may count its legs. Count them wfth hfm the second 
time around. If he didn't see yesterday's program, he may nat know what a grasshopper 
looks like and also, he may need help in counting to six. 

Choice and sequence of activities, both within and among lessons, cannot be 
separated from sequence of objectives from lesson to lesson. For example, the goal 
of perceptual discrimination among forms (e.g., recognizing and matching squares, 
triangles, etc.) will precede the goal of classifying forms. The child \vi)| engage 
in activities in which he. matches forms before he will be asked to classify them. 
He will probably be able to match forms before he can name them, but he cannot 
incorporate the name of a form into his vocabulary before he has bod experience with 
the form. (For example, the word "triangle" cannot become o meaningful part af 
a child's vocabulary until he has had experience with triangles.) 

Thfi child's experience with geometric forms may include fitting parts into a 
puzzle, building with blocks, matching the blocks by shape, telling which objects 
have the same shape and wMch ore shaped differently. He may discriminate among 
shapes in a picture, draw or cut shapes, ar identify shapes in the environment. 
After the child can match objects by shape, he may, for example, be asked to find 
objects in the house that are circles, e.g., plates, pans, clock. The word "circle'* 
may not be a part of the child's vocabulary. Therefore, the television teacher must 
be sure to give an example of a circle when the word is used. And the child must 
be given an opportunity to use the word. 
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\f must be emphasized that (1) the young child learns best through active involve- 
ment; (2) he should be confronted with problems which motivate him to find answers 
for himself* Of course, the child cannot be expected to solve all problems which orlse* 
Some activities will supply solutions to problems which are posed, but solutions should 
not be supplied until the child has had time to seek a solution himself* For example, 
in a puppet segment of a lesson, the puppets are confronted with the problerp of drying 
clothes without using the clothesline, which is broken* The clothes must be dried before 
Mother gets home, so there must be an immediote solution* The problem also becomes 
the child's* Solutions offered by the vorious puppets ore paced so that the child has 
time to make suggestions before he hecs what the puppets have to sqy* The p'oblem 
is finally solved, but not before the child has hod time to consider what he might do 
in a similar situation* 

On the other hand, the child's problem might be one wJth which he is personolly 
confronted during the television lesson* He is asked to let someone know how he feels-^ 
happy, sad, angry, tired — withouf saying a word* He is given time to respond before 
the felevision teocher osks a leoding questfon or makes a statement* For example, 
'"Would you show us by the look on your face? " or "Perhaps you con show us by the 
woy you move — moving fast, hitting at something, moving very slowly — or by not 
moving at all * " 

The child learns from his experiences^^ Some children in the viewing audience 
are likely to have had a rich background of experiences, while others may be confined 
to a very limited physical and social environment* However, o young child, even 
the one whose parents can and do provide him with a wide variety of experiences, 
cannot go far from his home on a day-ta-day basis without the supervision of someone 
older* The experiences the child has in real life can be supplemented by television 
trips* For example, a child who has never been near a farm con get additional 
experience through television* Such o visit should be more thon a global view of 
the farm; it should focus on interesting detotls — a close-up of ducks ond ducklings 
foraging for food at the edge of a pond or stream — not a pond in the distance as a 
part of the scenery; o farmer examining an ear of corn — not a panoramo of fields 
of grain - 

A television program con add voriety to a child's experiences* Variety ond 
sequence within the program must also be considered when activities are being 
chosen for a lesson^ For instance, the day's presentation might be planned with 
major emphosis on longuoge* Activities would incorporate variety in the use of 
medio, in content, in peeing, in level of excitement, in length of sequences, and 
in type of participation by the viewer* At times a child's participation may be 
primorily affective cnd/oT intellectuol * He rnay be attentively listening ond wotchinrf 
a story being acted out by puppets, eagerly on ticfpaffng whot may happen next, savoring 
the longuage—adding new words to his vocabulory or adding new meanings or shades 
of meaning to familior words* Such an activity should be followed by one in which 
the television teacher solicits a verbal response from the child and introduces an 
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QCtivily which colls for the child poriicipate physicolly. For example, soy, 
"Where did Freddie hide?" (Pause for child to answer,) "Yes, he hid behind the 
tree. You hide behind something. . .the door, . .a choir. , . or something else. . . 
Where did you hide? J think somebody said, M hid behind the table.* Wos that 
you? . . . Tell us where you hid. " 

Not-eveny-chi-ldAvill focus his undivided ottention on a television screen for 
holf on hour, even when all the progrom elements have been designed with ^'^^ in 
mind. He moy wander off into the next room or elsewhere out of sight of the screen. 
From time to time there should be on audio element which will bring the child back 
into the viewing orea. It may be music with a strong beat or a catchy rhythmic 
pattern; it moy be a verbol sequence designed to get a child's attention — a sequence 
in which The voice is used in a manner other than ordinary conversotion; or perhaps 
it may be the sound of on animal , a train whistle, or ony of the many ottention- 
attrocting sounds. ' 

In oil cases, octivities selected for a television lesson will be such thot the 
child'r participation will contribute to his achievement of the objectives for o 
specific program. The activities are also chosen with porticular ottention to child 
development principles to insure that they will be suifoble to the young child's stoge 
of development. It is necessary that every effort be made to bridge the interests, 
abilities, and potential for 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds in eoch lesson. Sometimes a 
single activity may be used to arouse the interest of a 3-yeor-oId, extend perceptions 
of o 4-year-old, ond stimulate further questions by a 5-year-old* For example, o 
film showing several kinds of monkeys in their native habitat and/or in a zoo might 
be presented. The presentation of the film (music, nan-ation, questions, sound 
effects) should help provide "this bridging. 

The 3-year-old might be merely interested in their antics, perhaps noting some 
of their characteristics and talking about them. In addition to the obove reactions, 
the 4-year-old might observe the likenesses and differences among the monkeys, notice 
what they ate and how they ate, ond perhaps observe how they resemble and how they 
differ from other animals. The 5-year-old mfght be stimulated to ask where the monkeys 
live, where they sleep, whether they hove a Iqnguoge, why they have the type of 
toils they do, and so on. 

Selection of activities is olso influenced by feedbock describing children's 
reoctions to particular types of segments, to length of segments, to pocing, to the 
vorious media used, and to sequence of activities. 

An observational system used to gather data on children's reactions to tele- 
vision lessons is described in the section on communications-quality control, 
page 45. Although materials production staff does not actually collect these dota^ 
in the production of television lessons they rely on information collected by the 
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Field Team and communicated to them through the' communications-quality control 
system* Following are some questions which should be astced when activities are 
being chosen for a television program for preschool children* Some answers^ based 
on data gathered by the HOPE development staffs accompany the questions* 

Question: What types of questions and techniques are most effective 
in eliciting verbal responses? 



Answer: Specific questions; questions directed to the viewer — 

with time given for a response^ followed by comments on 
responses which the children might have made; open-ended 
questions* 



Question: What is the optimum number of questions that should be 
astced in a given time^ given a specific purpose? 



Answer; Generally^ 1 to 3 on a single topic^ never more than 5* 



Question; What activities are most effective in eliciting verbal 
*and nonverbal indications of enthusiasm? 



Answex: Activities in which children become involved — physically^ 
emotiorwily^ socially^ intellectually. Some specific 
activities: (1 ) appearance of animals on program-- 
conversation^ questions about animals; (2) familiar 
situations — at the fair^ at the farm^ identifying familiar 
sounds^ use of familiar toys in developing number con- 
cepts^ familiar games and songs; (3) activities in which 
it is suggested that the chilcf participate — mo(d c(ay^ 
sing along^ act out part of story^ sort and match; 
stories which the children could identify closely with 
and stories involving mystery; (4) animation and questions 
which permit viewers I'o point to the answers; (5) short 
interactions with the viewer in which the television 
teacher does and says things that indicate that the 
teacher is taltclng directly to the child and responding 
to the child's answers; (6) activities which the children 
themselves would enjoy (e*g*f having a party); (7) matce* 
believe* 
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What types of music and songs are most effective in 
getting viewers to dance and sing? 

Music with a good beat, repetition of words and melody, 
action songs, familiar words and melody, songs about 
the familiar — children, animals, family members, toys, 
environment* 

What techniques are most likely to get viewers to recognize 
the sounds of letters in words and to acquire given cognitive 
skills? 

Sounds— use of simple familiar vocabulary; words in which 
the initial sound is the one to be recognized; use of objects 
or pictures when wordjs being presented; child handling 
cn object and naming it; child always being asked to repeat 
the words; games* Cognitive skills-^personal involvement 
and repetition, e^g*, if a child is to Identify a triangle, 
he must see triangles, handle triangles, compare them 
with some other geometric shapes {noting how they are 
different) and find them in his environment* Variety in 
Jechnfque is important* 

What camera techniques, types of animation, and method 
of monologue ore best to elfcit the desired response from 
the viewer? 

Cioseup when response is desired, uncluttered animotion, 
personal monologue as if it were a dialogue with the 
viewer* 

Whot are the oprimum lengths of various activities in 
terms of achieving given objectives? 



When the viewer is a possive recipient , two minutes or less* 
When the viewer is actively participating, the optimum 
time Is greater, but it varies with the activity* 
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Quortion: What types of stories should ij© used and what types of pre- 
sentofions are most effective in maintaining interest? 

Anriwor: Stories obout the fomiliar (experiences the child has hod 

or familiar activities he would like to be a part of, such 
as a birthday party or a picnic); stories that involve 
humor, nonsense, adventure, exaggeration, mystery, 
make believe; stories in which the child can identify 
emotionally with character(s) and/or events* 
Types of presentations-dramatization, with live actors 
or puppets; story teller inviting comments before, during, 
and after the story; pacing which allows the viewer to 
react to the story; illustrations being shown during the 
story, and illustrations involving action when appropriate 
(cutouts,, pictures, animation, film, objects, slides)* 
Variety in type of presentation is desirable* 

The onswers to such questions os these serve as a guide to choosing and arranging 
activities for lessons* 

Television lesson scripts The theme for the series of lessons, the lesson 
objectives, and a list of suggested activities are given to the script writer(s)* There 
may be someone on the staff whose major responsibility is writing scripts or the task 
may be divided omong several staff members* The wrifers choose activities as they 
see fit from those suggested, expanding on and odding to the input they have received, 
olwoys bearing in mind the lesson obfectives and the theme* They work together on 
sequence of octivities, preporing oppropriote transitions* They consult with other 
.stoff members whenever they need to* 

Before including copyrighted materials in the lesson, the person with major 
responsibility for preparing the script checks with the appropriate staff member(s) 
regarding clearance* After the preliminary draft of the script is prepared, it is 
submitted to the center director for review* The director goes over the draft to 
check if all the activities are related to the theme, if they contribute to meeting 
the lesson objectives and if there are activities which will contribute to meeting 
all the lesson objectives* T>ie director olso determines if the activities are geared 
to the developmental level of the viewing audience and may suggest deletions, 
addition, arid/or revisions* 

Before the script is typed in final form, the television teacher and the 
producer-director review it to moke sure thot everything included in the lesson is 
technically possible, the necessary talent hos been secured, and that all props ond 
other materials will be available* The producer-director assigns the production of 
visuals and film segments to the appropriate staff members* If any changes are made, 
the script is resubmitted to the center director for his approval* 
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The script may be written out in full or in outline form. (Examples of outline 
scripts are included in the planning model — Appendix C*) The form of the script 
depends in part on the nature of the activities in the lesson and on the television 
teacher^s style^ memory^ and preferences. 

Each person on the Materials Production Team will be provided with a script. 
The producer-director will be given extra copies to mark for the video engineer^ 
the audio engineer^ and the floor manager. There should be additional copies for 
the permanent file* 

After the center director has approved the final script^ the producer-director 
can prepare for production of the lesson* 

i-Toducer-director takes charge Once scripts and art work for lessons have 
been prepared^ music selected^ props assembled^ personnel requirements of a given 
lesson determined^ and approximote time for each sequence established^ the producer- 
director fakes charge* 

The major portion of this section describes the producer-director's tasks. 
However^ this is not an attempt ^o provide a minicourse in how to produce a tele- 
vision show since the producer-director will have considerable experience in this 
field. There is no attempt here to explain how to perform such tasks as preparing 
slides and films^ building a puppet stage^ or to go into detail about the skills 
needed for performing the myriad tasks oF producing a television program. Although 
staff members bring to the team a variety of training and experience^ not all of them 
will have a background in the production of television lessons for preschool children* 
Therefore^ these guidelines are presented to acquaint staff members with somie of 
these activities^ to provide them with an understanding of various staff roles^ and 
to help them better understand and fulfill their own role. ^ 

The producer -director will work closely with the production assistant^ the on- 
camera teacher^ the graphic artist^ photographer^ studio personnel^ and others 
involved in the production of the lessons. Major responsibilities are; 

1 . Advance Filming ond Recording 

Lesson films must be prer^ared well in advance of production date. 
The producer-director coordinates with the photographer to shoot 
the scenes at an appropriate time* When the film is developed^ 
the producer-director previews it with the photographer and the 
curriculum specialists. Decisions are made regarding the portions 
of the film to be used. The curriculum specialists select the con- 
tent and, the producer-director makes decisions about the quality 
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and technical aspects of the film* The producer-director supervises 
the preparation of the footage {or the sec^ence of slides) to be used 
in the producfjon* Fjjm foofage moy be sound-on-fi Im or silent 
scenes to be occompanied either by oudtotape or live narration* 
The production center director opproves the finol product* 

Recordings prepared to occompony films must be carefully paced 
to synchronize with the scenes ond oction* Some lessons moy 
include segments other fhon filmed sequences which call for 
recorded voice sequences, e*g*, ponk>mime ocHon* In these 
segments, the script recorded on oudiotope will provide direction 
for the pontomime octions* 

Sound effects needed and not ovoiloble on records or oudio- 
tapes will be recorded* All recordings should be ovailable for 
reheorsoL All recordings will be timed* 

J 
J 

Studio Facilil-ies 

If there are any unusual equipment requirements for the lesson, 
the producer-director consults with the studio engineering depart- 
ment* However, most plonning with studio personnel wilt 
follow the blocking ouf pf the Script. 

Blocking Out the Script 

After production requirements and facilities are determined^ the 
producer-director blocks out the script* This rec^tres visualizing 
the program, not only the picture on the television screen but also 
the setting and the people who will be appearing on camera* 

In tfie type of television lessons described in this document 
several standard sets are used^ thus a set does not have to be 
designed for each program* The decision of which sets will 
be used for a given lewn is made during the preparation of 
the curriculum materiais* The arrangement of the furniture 
can be voiied within the framework of the set, but changes 
are usually minor* 

The producer-director works out the key shots and camera 
positions and decides which camera or cameras to use for each 
Scene* He arranges for release of cameras so they can be 
repositioned for the following scene* This planning is nec- 
essoiy since each camera may not have the same lenses. 
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and only one camera may have the capability for the close-ups 
desired in cerhain key shots. It is imporltant that this be done 
before rehearsal. This should not imply that the producer* 
director works out detailed plans for every shot and every 
transition at this time, but well^formulated plans for key 
shots are essential. 

Planning Individual Shots 

Placement and movement of cameras is importont, but more is 
Involved in good production. The producer-director must be 
concerned with fulfilling the function of pictorial composition-- 
to show the subfect clearly and attractively through good com- 
position, to ochieve dromotic effect when appropriate ond to 
provide a variety of visual images* 

The choices the producer-director makes depend on the purpose 
of a particulor scene* For instance, if the television teacher is 
osking the viewing child □ question, a close-up shot of the head 
ond shoulders would be oppropriate* This helps give the illusion 
of o personol tronsaction Involving only the individuol viewer 
ond the teacher. If the person on camera is demonstrating o 
specific manual action, a close-up of the hands and orms could 
be used, while a longer shot would be better for showing o gross 
motor activity* The close-up is sometimes used for dramotic 
emphosis. For example, o long shot might be used to show a 
toy train moving over a rather large area as a story is being 
narrated, while a close-up shot would be used as a rabbit 
hopped in front of the train and t ho train stopped just in time* 

In their book on television production and direction,. Stosheff 
and Bretz (1962) include a detailed discussion of the creotive 
use of cameras and describe essential elements of the direction 
and productfon of television programs* 

Rehearsal Without Cameras 

The studio is the best place for rehearsal without cameras if 
it is available; however, rehearsal outside the studio Is also 
standard (r^-ocednre* During the rehearsals the producer- 
director views the action from each camera position to work 
out the action and movement .of both the actors and the cameras- 
The producer -director checks the blocked-out script, makes 
necessary changes^ and keeps in mtnd the position of lights 
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ond microphones during dry reheorsol. In producIf>g television 
lessons for the home-oriented progrom described rn this document, 
it is recommended that the lesson be done in segments. There 
ore two major reasons for this< (1) Some segments should be 
repeoted from time to time during the broodcost yeor to 
reinforce the concepts ond skills being presented. (2) If some 
port of the lesson needs to be done over, it will not be neces- 
sory to re-tope the fotol progrom. 

Eoch port of the production is carefully timed during dry re- 
heorsal, and the script is revised if necessary. If the revision 
involves ony deletions or odditions of octlvlties or concepts, 
the center director must opprove the olferotions. 

The production assistont works closely with the producer- 
director ond notes detoils which require his ottention. 

If preliminory reheorsals ore outside the studio, o dry reheor- 
sol should olso be conducted in the studio. This moy or moy not 
be o complete run-through, depending on the nct^»re of both 
the lesson for the day ond the preliminory reheorsol ♦ Since 
there ore only a few stondord sets being used throughout the 
series, reheorsol will not be so complicoted os It would be for 
some types of progroms. 

Comera Rehearsal 

Before camera rehearsal begins, the producer -director revrews 
the blocked'out script with the cameramen and mokes sure 
that all films, records, and audiotapes to be used are set up. 

The producer-director is also responsible for the set being 
ready and furniture and accessories being properly placed* 
The production assistant will actually be in charge of getting 
this done, doing most af it himself, but the producer^irector 
will check to see thor the setting, lighting, and props ore 
exoctly OS specified on the blocked*-out script. 

The producer-director schedules the camera rehearsal ond 
arranges for the necessary studio personnel — several comero- 
men, an engineer (who wU\ serve as video engineer during 
production), on audio technician (who may be on engineer), 
orKl any other necessory personnel The size of the crew will 
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depend on studio Facilities as well as on production require- 
ments. The prod ucer-di rector reviews the scripl-with the video 
engineer and the audia technician (each of whom has a rnorked 
script) and gives Final instructions to the Floor manager. 

BeFore the rehearsal actuall/ begins, t-he director checks certain 
key shots, camera angles, and camera movements with the camera- 
men to make sure they are clearly understood* Then a segment, 
or the totol lesson, can be taped For the critique. During this 
on^cumera rehearsal the producer-director will try to keep the 
action moving without interruption so that the program may be 
accurately timed. At this paint the producer-director will not 
revise the lesson iF it appeors that the planned activities are 
improperly timed. However, the producer-director does control 
the pace oF the action. 

After rehearsal, the Materials Production Team members, includ- 
ing the producer-director, view the videotape. IF the lesson 
timing is oFF, suggestions are made to correct the discrepancy in 
a manner that won't require basic changes in activities* At this 
time any changes should be minor, primarily For clarity and 
pacing. Timing changes will be rnarked on script's; the producer- 
director is responsible for the final decision on any changes. 

Final Production 

One odrantage of taping a program is the fact that there fsa 
second chance . The producer-director, as wel I as the cost and 
the crew, would rather not hove to use that second chance, 
but they ore glad that it is there. The advance planning and 
the rehearsals minimize the time spent on retokes* 

The Final production is recorded on one-inch or one-half-inch 
tape as well as on two-inch broadcast tape* The smaller tapes 
are used by thi» Materials Production Team as they complete 
the related materials to be used with the television lessons. 
These tapes also serve as a record oF lessons which have been 
prepared For television viewing. 

(F the lesson has been videotaped in segments, the producer- 
director must assemble the segments* The final production Is 
viewed by the AAaterials Production Team beFore it is pro- 
nounced ready For broadcast* IF necessary, minor editing is 
done* The producer-director determines iF videotape is oF 
broadcast quality. 
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riiuUKTtii^u .\r.;;jst:anL (and floor manaqcr) The production assistant Works 
closely wirh the producer-dfrector, to whom he is directly responsible. His duties 
may or may not include those of a floor manager* A floor manager*s duties vary with 
the studio foci fi ties and the type of program being produced* His tasks include 

• getting the sets in place and assembling ^he props in the 
studio 

• transmitting the producer-direcfror's timing cues to the on- 
camera talent 

• shifting scenery; moving props and furniture 

• displaying cue cards for performers 

• flipping cards which are being shown on camera in a series 

The specifics of the production assistant's tasks are worked out with the producer- 
director , 

on-aaiuera talent Tht? central on-^camera talent is the television tecrcher* 
The teacher works very closely with the producer-director during the production 
phase. Once the cameras are in action, the producer-director is in charge* 
However, to be effective in children's television, the on-camera perscn observes 
certain guidelines* Since the script generally provides for considerable flexibility 
throughout the program^ the person on-camera has a reasonable amount of control 
aver the amount and pacing of the conversation and action* These following 
guidelines, quoted or adopted from Muker}i (1969, pp* 25 , 50-51), con help; 

• Avoid lengthy verbal introductions to on activity* It is 
often inore effective to show on object before commenting 
on it* 

• Ploy the role of an adult with dignity; show respect for 
viewing audience — do not talk down to the listeners* 

• Use vocabulary that the child con understand* 

• Avoid acting over-important or aU-knov/ing * 

• Maintain direct eye contact with the viewer at appropriate 
times, e*g*, when talking directly to the viewer — calling 
for a response, giving directions* 

Establish one-to-one relationship with the audience. (Say, 
'You***, not "All the children*..") 
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• Encburage viewer participaHon by allowing sufficient time 
for a response, {if this seems ta slaw the tempo too much, 
check timing with live children viewing the program* It 
probably only seems too stow*) 

• Keep in mind the age af the viewer* For the younger child, 
a question or direction must be repeated more often than for 
an older child before a response is forthcoming* 

• Use a sfyle fhat comes naturally. Children spot artifici- 
ality* 

Although the producer-director controls thr production, the on-camera persannel 
should express *'hemselves creatively within the framework established* The personality 
projected and the style and techniques used to cammunicate with the viewing audience 
makes the difference between a dull and an exciting pragram* 

Ideally, therfe would be two leading personalities on the program, one male and 
one female* If Uiare is only one, there should be frequent guest appeorances by visitors 
of \he opposite sex* (The guesf list may include other staff members*) It is important 
that male, qs well as female, images be provided on a television program for young 
children. It is also important that a variety of people, reflecting different backgrounds 
and cultures, be prer*ent on the progroms* 

Media Specialist The media speciotist warks closely with the producer-'directar 
and script writers in planning the televised lesson* This person's input is concerned 
primarily with Hie selection and use of music and art as special effects orback- 
ground. The specialist often is required to prepare the audiotapes of records, live 
music, sound effects, voices ta accompony pantamime, and so on* 

In choosing musical selections, the media specialist is concerned with the 
pace of the show, the activities on camera, the quality of music presented, and 
the contribution that the music can moke to enhance the visual presentation* 
Frequently, the music will help present objectives of the lesson* For example-^to 
achieve control of large muscles, the child marches around the room to music with 
a strong beat. 

Art activities are many and varied* They range from selectfng children's work 
to be displayed on the televised lesson to the choice of colors used for materials sent 
to the home or fa the mobile classroom* Set design or the decoration of an existing 
set would also be a responsibility of the media specialist* 

As with other staff members, the media specialist may appear as an occasionol 
or regular visitor on the program with the on-camera teacher. 
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One medium which can be used very effectively with young children is the puppet- 
?;(iow> Specialrsts in media frequently know how fo use puppefs> If it is necessary 
gef port'-Mmte outside talent for puppef performances, the medra specialisf wril super- 
vi^ie these activities. 

Since the voices of puppets far a lesson segment ore usually on tape, the media 
specialist conducts rehearsols of the reoding of the script before it is taped. The . 
voices of tt\e puppets might be those of staff members; but if the producKon center is 
in o college or university town, it is suggested that students from the droma depart- 
ment be employed os voices for puppet segments ♦ 

Before the totol cast is assembled for on-camero reheorsal, the med;o specialist 
and fhose who wrll be operating the puppets go through the script of the puppet segment, 
deciding on key moves. If the media specialist thinks that there should be on-comera 
reheorsal of the puppet segmenf before the reheorsol of the total lesson, he mokes 
arrangoments with the producer-*director. This rehearsal takes a relatively short time 
and is conducted immediately before the generol on-comero rehearsal ♦ The medio 
specialist makes sure the television monitor Is ploced so thot the puppeteers can see 
the action. The oction is pantomimed to correspond to the previously toped voices. 

After the on-comero reheorsol, the media specialist joins the rest of the Materials 
Production Teom in o critique of the lesson. On the doy of final production, the medio 
speciolist is on hand with the producer-director ond the production assistont to get ready 
for productian* His particular responsibility is to have all prerecorded musical selec- 
tions ready, art selections and props in place, ond the puppet set ready for production* 

Other personnel At one time or another, every staff member will be involved 
in the production of the television lessons* The voices of some of the personnel may be 
utilized regulorly os voices of puppets* Sonne stoff members will be assigned the role 
of puppeteer (troined by the medio speciolist^* On occosion additional hands will be 
needed to assist the flaar monager* Vorious staff members moy oppear as visitors on 
the progrom* And oil Materials Production Teom members will porticipote in a critique 
of the lesson ofter the on-^camera rehearsol * They also view the videotape of the final 
production * 

This listing of the responsibilities of the stoff members in the production of the 
television lessons constitutes on overview to provide the center director and others 
on the teom with some understanding of the technical ospects of production* It high- 
lights the necessity for a cooperotive, flexible team, willing to learn new skills — skills 
which will be used in the production of quolity television for young children. 
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Prod uc tion of fhe Pa rents' Guide 

Similar to the production of televised lessons, producMon of the Parents * Guide 
|j«(jini when objecHves of \he HOPE program are studied for achievement through fiome 
vi^iliii . fiii<l pniniil .. I'IfiiHiiPiri i'i linlfml Hirertly to phHlurtlon, atui \\tiif \o^p<^r\^\lf\ti 
[ttt t\ \ -tviriin ruiJioM fuVn * (i(tr(|n. II , ht^wnv/oi , litiv -.fiiiin lo'.pi iM^il>i lily Inr 
pari icipat ion in total team study and consul toMon as all other mernhors of tfif? ^earn. 

An important goal of HOPE has been to help porents help their children* Parents 
are encouraged to watch television lessons with their children. Home visitors work with 
the parents as well as with children. They make suggestions to the parents; they model 
behavior in working with children; and they help the paren^s find answers to quesl'ons. 
An additional and important means of communicating directly with parents is through a 
weekly guide which is brought to the home* This guide is prepared by the center 
director (who is a specialist in early chi (dhood education curriculum) and/or the cur- 
riculum specialists. See the Curriculum Planning Guide for a list of objectives far 
porents which provides direction in preparing the Parents ' Guide > 

Many parents think of school as the primary place for learning and the teacher 
as the major, If not only, agent for faciTitating the child's learning. This program 
seeks to modify this perception, to help the parent realize that learning does not begin 
orend with the school, that/ indeed, nx)st of the young child's learning takes place 
in and around the home. 

Implicit in HOPE is the recognition that the parent h the child's first teacher. 
Therefore, a major thrust of the program is helping parents become aware of their 
roles in their childS learning and helping them fulfill these roles. The weekly 
Parents ' Guide is one of the program elements designed to provide parents with this 
assistance. 

introduation of the Parents ' Guide The instructional theme, which intro- 
duces the weekly Parents' Guide , is used to remind the porents of the importance of 
their involvement in the child's day-to-day activities and learning, to remind them 
that they can help their children develop and learn to cope with the environment. 
Themes deal with child growth and development — physical, social, emotional, and 
intellectual. They contain suggestions for helping the child develop feelings of 
self-worth and providing an environment conducive to learning. This introduction 
may refer to specific parts of the weekly televised lesson (suggesting related 
activUies), or it may highlight some of the acHvites included in the lessons, ideas 
explored, or concepts developed during the week. 

As the introduction is prepared each week, brief notes ore mode of its contents* 
When sifcsequent sections ore bei ng written, these notes ore used to provide continuity 
and balance in the series. It is important that there be variety and that ideas and 
suggestions be reinforced from time to time* The list of tl^emes used in the Hnol year 
of the HOPE field test is included in Appendix D. 
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Uailij guidelines of the Parent s' Guide ln addiHon to the introducHon, 
the weekly guide for parents contains a brief overview of each day's television 
lesson* 

llorfU'? ihosn <lnily qui(foline% aro prepared, (1) iho scrip! and fihj^clivf^^ for 
each lesson, the Home Visitor Activities to be used in conjunction with the le*;son, 
and the Mobile Classroom Instructional Guide are carefully reviewed; (2) the tele- 
vision lesson (which has been recorded on one-half inch or ore-inch videotape for 
use by the Materials Preparation Team in preparing curriculum materials) is viewed, 
and. (3) feedback from the field, including feedback from parents regarding help they 
feel that they need, is studied. 

Sometimes activities on the program are specifically described in the guide, and 
specific suggestions are made to help the parent involve the child in the lesson. Sup- 
plies needed for the (esson are listed. Suggestions for use of supplies are sometimes 
made. 

The purpose of an activity may be explained . For example, in one guide of the 
prototype series the parent is told that the child will be making a collage on Friday. 
One purpose for making the collage is to give the child the opportunity to use his 
imagination, to be creative. This purpose is not stated in this guide. Three weeks 
later the children make o collage again, using different materials. In the guide for 
this parti::ular week, the development of creativity is a stated purpose, in other guides 
it is recommended that a child engage in art activities to relieve tension., to develop 
problem-:olving abilities, or to express his ideas. However, every purpose of each 
activity mentioned in a guide is not always explained. 

Suggestions for expansion or extension of an activity or for related activities 
may be given. For instance, a child may bp doing a fingerplay with the television 
teacher; he could do it at a later time with his parent or with someone else . The 
words and directions for fingerplays are usually given in the Parents ' Guide . To ex- 
pand the activity, it is sometimes suggested that the child make up additional words 
and actions. It might also be suggested that the parent and child make finger puppets 
to use while doing a fingerplay. In fact, art experiences are frequently suggested as 
activities related to what thp child may have been doing during the program. Followina 
are additional examples of ej<tension or exponsion of activities and use of rela^cd 
activities that may appear in the Parents' Guide. 
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Child's AcHvIty 
( during program) 

Stng a song. 
(e.a*f about a 
clown) 



Ideni-ify^ match^ 
couni- geometric 
shapes* 



Throw and catch 
bean bags* 
Play games with 
bean bags 



Extended Activity 
(after program) 

Sing the song 
later* 



Do the same after 
the program* 



Do the same later* 



Expanded Activity Related Activity 



Make up additional 
words* 

Dromai-ize the song* 



Identify geometric 
shapes in environ- 
ment^ e*g^- ^ gable 
or other parts of 
house^ other build- 
ings or parts of them^ 
moohf household 
articles (pans^ etc*) 



Use bean bags in 
new ways* 
Play new games 
with bean bags* 



Make o picture of a 
clown. 

Make a puppet clown* 
Visit o circus* Pre- 
tend to be a clown 
(perhaps have a back- 
yard circus) - 

Construct objects^ 
using geometric shapes^ 
e*g^-f clayball^ house 
made from a cardboard 
box^ etc* Identify 
shapes constructed* 
Create designs^ Incor- 
porating geometric 
designs. 

Make bean bags^ using 
new shapes and materials^ 
and suggest additional 
shapes and materials- 
Decide what materials 
to use^ not to use-- 
perhaps an alternative 
for the beans- Play 
other games involving 
throwing^ e*g-f throwing 
a ball* 



Aspects of child growth and development may be discussed. The parent is given 
hints for helping the child increase his vocabulary; for helping htm develop skills^ 
self-confidence^ and self-reliance; and in generol^ for helping him learn to cope with 
his environment - 

To get a more complete picture of the sidelines for each day of the week^ see 
Appendix C for a sample Parents ' Guide (in the Curriculum Planning Model)- 

Accompanying materials The child who is an active participant in a learning 
situation^ be it a television lesson or a classroom experience^ will learn more than the 
passive observer* Active participation on the part of the child is suggested in every 
lesson; the television teacher invites the child to become involved* Some of the activi- 
ties require varied materials* Local sources of materials can be identified for parents* 
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Mosf of the mal-erjals needed should be objecfs generally found in l-he home — 
measuring cups, spoons, various dishes and pans, o^her household arffcles, blocks, 
balls, and other toys. Other materials must be planned and prepared especially for 
the television lesson by the Maferials Production Teom oY by the home visitor and - 
delivered to the home prior to scheduled use* (See Appendix C for sample child 
activity sheets which accompany the Parents' Gmde for use with particular television 
lessons. ) 

The Parents' Guide and child activity sheets should be ready for delivery to the 
home two weeks prior to scheduled use. Parents should be encouraged to discuss the 
guide and materials with the home visitor, thus providing valuable feedback for pre- 
paring subsequent guides and materials* 

For parents desiring additional reading material, a list of suggested readings 
has been prepared and included in Appendix E* 



Production of home visitor activities 

The same staff members responsible for preparing the Parents' Guide should prepare 
and produce Home Visitor Activities . Objectives, content, and activities must be further 
refined and integrated into plans for home visitors and parents. 

The paraprofessional home visitor in HOPE is a key person in helping parents 
help their children. The visitor is a teacher for both the parent and child. The home 
visitor is a retnforcer and a model — modeling behavior for the parent and providing 
reinforcement for both parent and child. The visitor encourages the parent to take 
increased responsibility for the child's learning; she is a friend — sometimes almost the 
sole contract from outside the home. This role h defined in detail In the Home Vlsrtor^s 
Handbook. 

The Materials Production Team develops activities and materials for the home 
visitor* ' 

The field coordinator or the Field Team director provides the curriculum special- 
ists with observational and formative evaluation informatfoh from the field which is 
used in developing these activities and materials* It Is imperative that the input be 
based on a thorough knowledge of young children* 

Eoch week the Materials Production Team publishes the Home Visitor Activities . 
It is delivered to home visitors at least two weeks before it is to be used so that the 
moterials suggested can be delivered to the home prior to broadcast of the related 
lesson. 



Although r>ot restricted to those activities described in Home Visitor Activities, 
the home visitor is expected to develop the concepts presented in the suggested 
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activifles* IF some of the recommendations do not seem appropriaf^^ the visitor will 
discuss the probtem with the field director or other designated staff member* The 
home visitor is encouraged to use her own ideas and those of the parents and children 
she Visits* Recommended acHv-^-ies wiU senre as guidelines in developing additional 
ones* The early childhood education specialist In the field will consult with the home 
visitor regarding the appropriateness of the types of supplemental activities. Sharing 
of ideas by home visitors will constitute a part of the inservice meetings* Fft'jdback 
provided by the home visitors is a major element in future planning by the Materials 
Production Team. 

Content for Home Visitors Activities Here are some criteria for develop- 
ing actiVfHes and materials for the home visitor's use: 

1 . Relationship to Televised Lessons^ Themes^ and Objectives 
of Lessons 

The octivities suggested for the home visitor's use wifh parent 
and child will be related to the theme of a series of television 
lessons^ and they will be developed to help achieve the ob- 
jectives for that series. Frequently, there will be direct ref- 
erences to the activities shown on television* The home visitor 
will not, however, attempt to do whaf the on-camera teacher 
does. 

Following are some examples of activities shown on j-elevision 
and of related activities For home visitors* 



Television Activities 



Home Visitor Activities 



On-camero teacher makes 
pictures with croyons; matces 
collage* 



Home visitor delivers paste, 
crayons, scissors. 



On-camera teacher shows ob- 
jects, the names of which begin 
with s; introduces the letters* 



Home visitor asks parent and 
child to find objects, the names 
of which begin with s, around 
the home. 



On-camera teacher reads a 
book about a birthday; tells 
a story about a birthday; reads 
other books. 



Home visitor asks parents to 
help child show his birthday on 
calendar; begins circulating 
library books. 
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"The Owl and fhe Kussy Cat" 
Is narrafedf accompanied by 
cufoufs in action* Question: 
Could this really happen or is 
it make believe? 



Child is asked to tell which ob- 
jects from a group will grow {e*^,* f 
puppy^ stuffed toy^ live plants 
artiftcal plant)-r-development of 
concepts^ real and make believe. 



Eixamples of lesson objectives and related home activities are shown below* 
There is one set of home visitor activities per week^ while there are five sets of ob- 
jectives^ one for each daily lesson* The home visitor activities for the week are 
planned to relate to more than one of the daily lessons; therefore ^ a home visitor 
activity is frequently designed to contribute to the achievement of more than one 
objective . 



Lesson Obiectives 



Child indicates feeling of 
membership in a group* 

Child reacts to environment 
verbal 1/ or through actions 
(ihcluolng picking up litter). 



Home Visitor Activities 

Home visitor encourages parent to 
take child for walk in neighbor- 
hoodf discussing ways in which 
neighbors can help one another 
— i nterdependence * 



Child distinguishes initial 
sound(s); names words having 
same initial sound* 

Child gathers and uses infor^ 
mation to solve problems; 
classifies objects (real or 
moke believe)* 

Child narrates real events in 
sequence; makes up an origi- 
nal story* 



Child indicates positive self- 
image by entering into new 
tasks^ expressing his Ideas; 
discriminates on basis of 
size; makes polar discrimina- 
tions; uses expanded polar 
concepts (larq^st^ sma llest)* 



Child is asked to choose objects 
having names beginning with i-he 
sound of the letter s^* 

Child chooses which objects will 
grow (real plants seed^ artifical 
plants puppy^ stuffed toy^ rock^ 
etc .)* 

Child tells a story^ indicating 
whether it depicts something 
which has really happened or 
something that he has made up* 

Child makes a scrapbook about 
himself (ar someone else if he 
wishes); makes pictures (largest^ 
smallest object he owns; family--^ 
relative sizes of members)* 



ERLC 
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The Ages ond Bockgrounds of Children !n the Progrom. 

The children in the program ronge tn oge From 3 through 5. 
The program is for oil children in this oge ronge^ so those 
enrolled come from o voriety of sociol^ ethnic^ ond economic 
bockgrounds^ ond include children with physicol^ mental ^ 
ond emotionol hondicops. The octivities developed for the 
home visitor toke these fodors into account. The visitor is 
couttoned \q remember thot each child is on individuoN-'thot 
children of different oges or levels of moturity hove different 
interest ond copabilities^ thot the child's experiences to dote 
determine which octivities ore oppropriote for him. The 
mobile cloSSroom feocher ond field director will ossist the home 
visitor in odopting octivities for needs of individuol children. 

The home visitor will hove to moke decisions os to the oppro- 
prioteness of octivities for eoch chlld^ the omount of modeling 
necessary for the parent^, ond whether oddltionol or olternote 
activities should be used, The home visitors will bring up prob- 
lems obout using moteriols ot their Inservice meetings ond will 
discuss possible solutions with the other home visitors^ the mobile 
clossroom teacher^ ond field director. The feedbock will go to 
the Moteriols Production Teom to help in preparation of subsequent 
home visitor moteriols. 

3, Opportunity for Child to Monlpulote Concrete Objects 

Monlpulotlon of concrete objects is imporfont not only for 
psychomotor development^ but olso for soclo^emotionol^ 
cognitive^ ond longuoge development (oil of which ore not 
mutually exclusive). Longuoge development^ which connot 
be isoloted from psychomotor^ socro-emotional^ ond cognitive 
development^ Is treored separately lest its rmportonce be over- 
looked. The Inportonce of the child's exposure to longuoge In 
meonlngful contexts connot be overemphosized. The preschool 
child is leoming to use words to communicote experiences ond 
needs. However^ words will not be useful unless they hove 
meonln^. Even though the child moy leorn to say the word 
"bookf " for tnstonce^ It meons little unless he hos seen ond 
handled o book, hy hondling the book and looking ot it^ the 
child begins to know whot o lx)ok is — the word hos meaning, 
He will know how the book feels to the touchy &-g - r ^mooth^ 
rough , If he is supplied with those descripHve words ^ the 
child con use them ond thus increase his vocobulory. He may 
olso be leorning riiot the printed moteriols in the book 
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represent words, thaf the book has something to say* At 

the same time the child is developing the concept, book . 

At the same time the child is atso developing attitudes foward 

books and toward the use of language through these experiences 

with books. In the area of motor development, the child is 

learning fo hold a book, open it, turn the pages one at a time^ 

and so on. 

As the child handles objects in the environment, he gains knowl- 
edge about their properties. For example, it becomes apparent . 
that some books have smooth covers, some have rough covers. The 
child may discover that some clothes have a smooth texture, while 
others are rough. He cannot learn these things about objects 
without handling them^ just as he cannot learn the meaning of fork 
and spoon without using forks and spoons. It is through active 
experience with concrete objects that the child understands (1) 
the label given to the object (book), (2) a representation of the 
object (a picture of a book), and finally (3) the abstract level of 
referring to a book by saying "book. " 

Many parents do provide their children with the opportunity to 
manipulate a wide variety of concrete objects, supplying 
vocabulary to name and describe the objects and to indicote 
action with relation to these objects; but many parents are un- 
aware of the importance of doing this for their children^ inad- 
vertently depriving these children of the opportunity for vital 
aspects of growth. The home visitor will do more modeling 
for this latter group of parents^ insuring that, in her teaching 
activities the child manipulates concrete objects. 

Opportunity for Parent and Child to Participate in Activities 
Together 

There is increasing evidence that the influence of the home is 
. a major factor in a child's success — in interpersonal relations, 
in school; in development of Independence^ coupled with a 
recognition of the interdependence of people and of his re- 
lationship to and dependence on the physical environmenf-* 

The more the parent participates in purposeful activities 
with the child^ the greater the parent's influence. 

Since the television lessons in the preschool program are 
designed to provide the child with experiences to help him 
cope with his environment, and since a child's television 
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viewing patterns and habits are generally {nfluenced by 
parents' attifudes and their interest in the child's activities, 
the lessons ore likely to be of more value to the child when they 
are viewed wfth the parent* The parent will thus be prepared 
to extend the activities and reinforce what the child hos learned 
and a bond of common interest will be established between 
parent and child. The suggested activities should be planned 
to encourage this parent-chtid interaction* 

Facilities and Materials Found in the Home 

The home visitor is supplied with materials to bring into the 
home for the parent for use with the child. However, in many 
of the activittes the visitor will help the parent use facili- 
ties and materials found in the home, adapting the activities 
to the resources at hand* 

The objects and materiols suggested must be safe* Avoid any- 
thing breakable or sharp, objects which mfght be swallowed, 
or whfch might be dangerous in any way* Provide varfety* 
Suggest objects of different shapes, srzes, teJctures, colors, 
materfals, ond functions* 

Here are some usable materiols: boxes ond cartons (milk car- 
tons, cylindrical and rectangular boxes, egg cartons), paper 
bags, cord and twine, pieces of wood, corrugated cordboard, 
pots and pans, lids, meosuring cups, nested bowls, bowl covers, 
unbreakable dishes, spoons (wood, metal, plostic},' furniture, 
"dress-up^' clothes, foods, spools, cardboard tubes from wrap- 
ping paper or toilet paper, scraps of paper and cloth, ydrn, 
ribbon, and buttons* 

These materials can be used for lor^uage, concept, ond motor 
skills development and to gain information which will be useful 
in many learning situations* 

The young child learns dx>ut the physical nature of objects by 
acting upon them — handling the objects, looking at them, 
manipulating them* The child knows many things about his 
suiTDundings before he learns to talk* For example, he krwws 
what an apple looks like, what it tastes like, how it feels to 
the touch, that it will roll before he can say the word "apple" 
or make a statement about an apple* 

A child must hear words before he can say them, but language 
development involves more than imitation and learning labels* 
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A child develops his longuoge by using longuage for com- 
munication. If you wont the child to name objects and talk about 
them, the objects must be present. A situation can be set upin 
which the child will find it necessary to state what he wonts* 
The child may be building something ond find thot odditionol 
blocks ore needed, which he osks for— perhops telling how mony 
more. 

As the child is developing language skills, he is olso developing 
in other woys* For instonce, os he counts blocks, handling each 
one, he is learning the meaning of number. If the blocks differ 
in sire, weight, shope, or some other attribute, the child is olso 
obsorbing concepts of size, weight, ond so on. In hondling the 
blocks, he is developing visual ond toctile discrimination os well 
OS motor skills. He may olso be getting experience in clossification, 
seriotion, ond conservation of number. He will be developing 
spatml concepts,r e.g., beside, dx>ve , behind , etc., os he 
monipulotes objects which he con lift ond move readily. 

I. 

There is o wide variety of objects ond materiols ovailable in most 
homes. The Home Visi tor Activities will guide the parent, child, 
ond home visitor in using the materiols. The child who rs interested 
ond curious wilt learn. Feeling ond learning are inseporable. 
Activities should be plonned with this in mind. 

Reinforcement oixl Extension of Suggestions and Activities in 
the Porents ^ Gui d e 

Some of the ideas and activities which ore introduced in-the 
Porents^ Guide ond ore reinforced ond extended in the sugges- 
tions to home visitors include such concerns os: listening to the 
child, helping him find onswers to questions, providing options^ 
tolking with him, ond shoring in his octivities. Using the 
immediote environment os o resource in working with the child 
IS stressed. The importonce of o child^s hondling ond manipuloting 
objects — the importonce of explorotion ond discovery — is 
emphasized, 

A recurring theme is the necessity to fosfer curiosity, imagination, 
ond creativity on the part of the child ond, in conjunction with 
this, on oworeness of the child's need for recognition otKl 
encouragement, his need to be recognized os o worthwhile 
individuol. The parent is .reminded thot he is the child's most 
importont teacher, that — by respecting the child's feelings, 
interests, ond innate worth — the parent con contribute to the 
child's growth in self-confidence ond self-direction. 
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A Few examples of fhe reloHonships between materials in the 
Parents' Guide and suggested home visitor activities Follow. 



Parents' Guide 



Take child for walk. 

Parent is reminded that 
letter £ is introduced^ 
reviewed. 

Help chnd Find his birthday 
on the calendar. 



Use Activity Sheet for 
classification. by color. 

Suggestions for helping child 
develop concept of ttme» 



Take child for a walk. 
Explore the outdoors^ 
handling objects. 



Experiment with magneK 

Parent is encouraged to read 
to child^ get library books^ 
discuss stories with child. 
Child tells stories. 

Put puzzle together* 



Home Visitor Activities 



Encourage parent to take child 
for walk — suggest activities. 

Activity with letter^ — find ob- 
jects in room^ the names of 
which begin with the sound of s. 

Encourage the porent to help 
child find his birthday on the 
calendar. Bring calendar if one 
is not available in home. 

Classify different objects by 
color. Extend to classification 
by size and shape. 

Activity with play clock. Child^ 
manipulates clock— reinforcing 
impartance of child's handling' 
and manipulating objects. 

Go for walk with child and par- 
ent and/or others in the home. 
Encourage child to observe^ 
touchy ask questions^ talk^ 
collect. 

Experiment with magnet— discover. 

Activity^ — story is begun^ child 
finishes it* Leave books rn 
the home. 

Make a puzzle; put it together. 



Location of Homes—Surroundings^ Terrain^ Climate 

Most of the home visitor activities are much the same regardless 
of where the home is located — in a rural area^ the inner city^ 
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the suburbs^ or a small town—and regardless of terrain or cli- 
mate* Other acfivities are influenced by these factors* For 
example^ if a child has been reading a story about snow and 
ice^ it might be suggested that the home visitor in a southern 
area use frost/ accumulations and tee fnom a freezer to help 
1-he child get some knowledge about snow and ice, while the 
home visifor from a colder climate would not have to resort to 
fhis^ but could use the immediate natural environment. 

The important thing to reniember is that^ whenever possible^ 
the resources of the immediate surroundfngs should be used 
for materials for Rome activities* 

Kits for home visitors Each home visitor will have a kit of materials to be 
used in the homes* (See Appendix F for a list of suggested materials*) 

Some of the items on the list will be used much more frequently than others* 
For example^ the seeds (one of the items listed) may be used in connection with only 
one specific program* But the sets of measuring cups and spoons can be used for 
lessons obout seriation^ conservation of number^ counting^ classiFtcation^ ordinal 
number concepts^ serial correspondence^ size relationships^ spatial arrangement^ the 
use af language Involving polar discrimination^ naming of objects^ and color recogni- 
tion* This is onlya partial list. The objects used on television In working toward the 
achievement of these objectives need not be measuring cups and spoons* For instance 
the television teacher might use toy cars of different sizes to illustrate seriation^ whil 
the home visitor could use the measuring cups or spoons In the home to reinforce fhe 
concept being developed* 

The home visitor should be encouraged to add items to her kit and to share her 
ideas for their use* . Selection of items included in the kit will be guided by the ob-^ 
jectives of the program^ the content of the curriculum^ the resources in the home and 
sumoundingSf and the needs of the children in the program* 



Pro duct! an of mobile classraam lesson plans 

Preparation and production of the Mobile Classroom Instructional Guide is a 
separate staff task^ and although there may be doubling of responsibilities across all 
three medio of delivery^ especially by early. childhood specialists^ it is important to 
face the tasks Initially with clear perceptions of distinctions with regard to purposes 
and capabilities in each* Corretation^ tntegratton^ and coordination processes con b< 
effected better during total team consultation* 
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The Mobile C lossroom Instructional Guide is prepared for a professional who has 
a solid background in early childhood education. It is a guideline^ not a directive. 
Goals^ activities^ and materials are suggested but not prescribed. Decisions regard- 
ing the actual operaHon fn the mobile classroom are the teacher's^ within the frame- 
work of the philosophy and objectives set forth in the total program. What the teacher 
does !n the classroom is related to what is being donts in the television and home visi* 
tation components of the program. If an agency conducting this program uses a 
traveling teacher who meets the children at stationary sites^ guidelines would be the 
same as those for the mobile classroom teacher* 

(t'oals of tho children's classroom experiences The mobtle classroom com- 
ponent of the Home-Oriented Preschool Education Program supplements the television 
and home visitor components in the task of meeting the program objectives. It adds 
a dimension to the program which the other components cannot provide — the develop- 
ment of certain social ski I Is ^ the acquisition of which is dependent on a child's 
interaction with his peers* 

An instructional S'lide which includes suggested goals is sent to the teacher each 
week* These goals are keyed to the objectives of the television lessons for the week. 
They are^ however^ oriented toward the child as a member of a group as well as toward 
the child as an individual* The teacher may choose to use any or all of the suggested 
goals^ depending on the needs of the particular group of children. 

Much emphasis is placed on activities which involve interaction among children* 
Such goals are working with others^ sharing materials^ group planning^ shoring ideas 
and opinions^ playing games requiring more than one participant^ group singing^ and 
group projects are included* Attention is given to development of social skills in- 
volving consideration for others — taking tums^ listening^ recognizing accomplishments 
af others^ basic courtesy in word and deed^ and cooperation* 

Many oF the goals are essentially the same as the goals of the paraprofessional 
in the home^ but they take on new dimensions in a group setting* For example^ an 
objective may be the care of the surroundings* In the home thfs might consist of 
the child's picking up his toys or hanging up hts clothes; whtle^ in the classroom doing 
the some tasks would generally include cooperation with the child's peers and a 
greater sense of responsibility on his part* A child listening to a stary at home reacts 
to the story and the teller; while in a group situation the actions and attitudes of the 
rest of the audience impinge on the transaction between the storyteller and the 
individual listener^ making the goal social as well as affective* The child engages 
in dramatic play both in the classroom and at home* In the home this play may be 
solitary^ or with another member of the family* In the classroom^ dramatization is 
more likely to involve cooperative effort^ and so the goals are expanded — planning 
may enter accommodation to others will have to be made^ there will be decisions 
to make* 
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A somple Mobile Classroom Instructional Guide idenHfying goals is found in 
Appendix C, Listed opposite these goals are suggested activities and materials* 

Actlvitlor, lor attainment, of goals Each goal listed on the Mobile Class- 
room Instruc^ Guide is accompanied hy a suggested activity (or activities^ 
In some cases materials are also Ifsted. Group and Individual activities are included 
— both indoor and outdoor. The choices made hy the teacher as to which activities 
are to be used will be Influenced hy the t/pe oF Facility provided (e.g. ^ mobile 
classroom^ large or small room at a stationary site)^ the equipment and materials 
availablev the location oF the site (urban^ rural^ etcj^ the number oF children 
in the group and their ages^ and the backgrounds and experience the children 
bring with them* 

Even as the classroom goals emphasize development oF social skflls^ socially- 
oriented activities are predominant among those activities suggested. 

Following are a Few helpFul reminders for preparing classroom activities For 
preschool children. 

• The child must have the opportunity to talk— sharing 
experiences and inFormation; communicating his needs 
and wishes; reacting to stories and poems^ to art ex- 
perienceSf to music^ and to other people; asking 
questions; dramatizing; solving problems; and partici- 
pating in Innumerable other activities. The goals for 
such activities are much broader than language develop'^ 
ment; they also encompass aFFect^ cognition^ psychomotor . 
skills^ and social skills, 

• Creative activities have a high priority whether they be 
in the area oF language, music^ the graphic and plastic 
arts^ croFts^ or the lively arts (which should include 
creative movement and pantomime^ as well as dramatiza- 
tion which also incorporates language)* 

• Activities are planned In which the environment — both 
neutral and man-made — is utilized.. The need for the 
child to observe and handle objects^ develop sensory 
discrimination and acuity^ and generally interact with the 
environment is stressed, The child is encouraged to find 
clues to occupants oF the environment not encountered and 
to events not experienced^ e*g*r bird's nests^ animal tracks^ 
puddles indicating that it has been raining-^clues which 
communicate without words. The child must have the Free- 
dom to think* The opportunity For exploration and discovery 
is essential. ^ 
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# Psychomotor development is intrinsic to mony of the ocHv!" 
ties discussed up to this point* However, the importonce 
of motor octivity, involving both gross moven^ent ond fine 
motor skills should be stressed lest tt be overlooked* For 
exomple, the child must hove developed o certoin omount 
of musculor coordinotion^ for insfonce, before he can engoge 
odequa!ely in gomes requiring motor skills; he must be oble 
to hondte o brush before he can point o picture; he must be 
oble to coordinote hts hond movements before he con creote 
o structure* His development of motor skills contributes to 
the development of o positive self-imoge. 

In summory, the child must hove the opportunity to interoct with the environ- 
ment — observing^ listening^ smelling^ tosting, and touching — using all his senses* 
He must be free to explore ond discover* He must have experience in social inter- 
oction — communicating verbolly ond nonverbolly^ resolving conflicts, plonning^ 
occommodoting to the needs ond wishes of others* He must be respected os on 
individual* If he Is occorded oil of these opportunities ond considerations^ he will 
be developing self-respect^ self*direction^ self'-discipline^ ond the obillty to cope 
with his environment — physicot ond sociol* The teocher in the mobile clossroom, 
through careful choice of octivities, can help the child with these first steps* 

Feedback from the mobile classroom t&acher The Mobile Classroom 
Instructional Guide includes o section ?or the teocher to record on evaluation of the 
lesson plon in meeting the needs of the children* Commenl-s ond suggestions are in- 
vited* Only through cooperotive effort on the part of the Moterials Production Teom 
ond the clossroom teocher will o curriculum be designed which best meets the needs 
of the children In the program* 
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Communications- 
Quality Control System 



The Materials Production Team is charged with the responsibilit/ of directing 
the planning and production of all materials for the Home-Oriented Preschool Educa- 
tion Program, The Field Team uses these materials as the basis for their interaction 
with the children and parents* Each item selected for inclusion in either the television 
lesson, the Parent^ Guide , Home Visitor's Activities , or the Mobile Classroom 
Instructionoi Guide is based on the predetermined set of goals and objech'ves as out-- 
lined in the Curriculum Planning Guide , In other words^ the Materials Production 
Team has available an account of tho results of five /ears of development to use as 
a basis for content selection* A t<e/ factor in the continuous successful operation 
of this program is the ongoing production of qualit/ materials. How is quality to be 
maintained; and through what processes will the production of quality materials be . 
facilitated are questions which must answered to ensure that a gap does not exist 
between what is known and what is being implemented, ^ 

Posftive educational change will require vosti/ improved systems of quality 
control, but trodiHonal procedures in most educational enterprises have assigned j 
the performer the major responsibilit/ for evaluating the quality of his own perfor- 
mance. In the Home-Oriented Preschool Education Program^ the differentiated roles 
of all those adults who have impact upon the child — materiols production staff, mobile 
classroom teacher^ aide^ home visitor^ and parent—make it possible to assure a new 
degree of quality control which is not based on self-judgment. 

The communication-quality control system to be Incorporated as a part of the 
HOPE implementation process is designed to maximize program effectiveness — the 
impact on the child and parent. This system is a part of both staff personnel and 
parent training, and each team member has specified responsibilities for the exchange 
of data upon which the continuous program development wiltbe based* (See 
Personnel Training Guide*) 
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Bulk into this system is the additional capability for linkage between the home 
environment arid the formal instruction of the mobile classroom. The home visitor, 
as a liaison agent between the two^ provides input both into the plans for classroom 
activities from her home contacts arid into the home from the classroom* 

A major tack in traditional procedures has been in the incorporation of educa- 
tional research into classroom usage* The early childhood curriculum specialists 
in the Materials Production Team^ hov/ever^ can channel the most recent research 
findings into both the classroom and home through their continuing production of fresh 
materials for teacher^ home visitor^ parents^ and children. 

Additionally^ information can be generated from the operational level which 
can be used as input for the planning process. Questions such as the following can 
be generated in the production center and answered through data collected in the 
field operation: 

What types of questions and techniques of questioning are most 
effective in eliciting verbal responses? 

What is the optimum number of questions that should be asked in 
a given time interval^ given a specific purpose? 

What types of music and songs are most effective in getting 
viewers to dance and sing? 

Whot techniques are most likely to get viewers to recognize the 
sounds of letters in words and to acquire given cognitive skills? 

What camera techniques^ types of animation^ and method of mono^ 
logue are best in eliciting the desired effect on the viewer? 

What are the optimum lengths of various activities in terms of 
achieving given objectives? 

What types of stories should be used and what types of presenta- 
tions are most effective in maintaining interest? 

It is the responsibility of the marwgement of the Materials Production Team to 
establish the arrangements for implementing the communication-quality control system 
from the Field Teom(s) to the materials production operation* This system represents 
a contitiuing management requirement throughout the operational life of the Materials 
Production Team with the field coordinator being responsible for system operations* 
(See field coordinator's job description^ page 60*) Management of the system becomes 
integrcrlly related to the basic moteriols production tasks* The purpose of this section 
is to present the model depicting the process through which the Materials Production 
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Team will receive information from the field operation, pnDject techniques fo be used 
in collecting information and describe how the Materials Production Team will use the 
information. ' 

The Curriculum Planning Guide presents in detail the broad goals of the program, 
selection of program objectives, objectives for children, and objectives for parents. 
Therefore, the Curriculum Planning Guide , as well as this document, will be the basis 
of content selection by the Materials Production Team. These curriculum specialists 
will produce materials based on the goals and objectives. The materials then will be 
presented via television, home visitors, and mobile classrooms to children in or near 
their homes. This team then secures feedbock from the children and their parents as 
additional input for further planning. This model illustrates the flow of this process. 
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For the Materials Production Team to have a basis for content additions^ dele- 
tions^ or revisions^ it is necessary to collect feedback from ecch of fhe three com- 
ponents; (1) the daily television program and related materials^ (2) the home visitors^ 
and (3) the mobile classroom. These techniques are described in the following 
sections. ^ 



Biweekly quizzes 

The Materials Production Team is responsible for selecting the objectives to be 
presented on the television programs and in the materials taken into the homes by the 
home visitors* The objectives for each week are divided into (1) orienting and attend- 
ing skills^ (2) cognitive^ (3) language^ H) psychomotor activity^ and (5) affect* 
Every two weeks the field coordinator selects a sample of these objectives and crea^es 
a short quiz* The home visitors administer this quiz to a representative sample of 
eight to ten children each* Membership in the sample is changed every two weeks so 
that all subjects in the program take about the same number of quizzes dur'ng the 
year* 

The field coordinator compiles the data and interprets the results when the 
quizzes are returned five days later* The sample is broken down intolgroups according 
to age and sex* The percentages of subjects in each group answering each item 
correctly are sent to the Materials Production Team along with any special relationships 
or misconceptions that the field director may notice* 

The members of the Materials Production Team use this Information to assist them 
in making decisions regarding what should be emphasized^ reviewed^ or presented in 
a different manner in future programs and sets of materials* Samples of these biweekly 
quizzes and interpretatioPi are presented in Appendix A* 



Mea sureme nt of vie we r beha vio r 

The underlying philosophy of instruction in the HOPE Program entails stimulation 
nf the subjects' curiosity and awareness and active porficipation by the child in the 
learning process* Active porticipotlon by the learner is the most difficult task of the 
television component* 

The teitvision programs should focus around the television personality who^ as 
a friend of the viewers^ has experiences end does things which viewers often do at the 
same time in their homes* The activities are designed to foster a strong^ personal 
relationship between the on-camero teacher and the children* This and the tendency 
^f preschool children to react overtly during the TV broadcast make it possible to use 
' 'a systematic observattonc! system to evoluate the effect of each program on the viewers* 
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The categories of this system and the basic ground rules are presented in the next 
section* 



Observing viewer behavior 

Basic ta drawing sound judgments about what viewer behavior indicates is a 
way of observing and noting that behavior* These ore the categories used with fhe 
code sheet in Appendix At 

1 * Physically Responds to Suggestions, Drrecf-jons, or Quesftons; 
The viewer dances, paints, or moves as suggested or direcfed. 
by the television teacher or shakes his head yes or no ta a 
question ♦ . 

2* Verbally Responds to Suggestions, Drrecfions, or Quesfions: 
The viewer responds by saying something; repeating o poem, 
word^ or letter; answers yes ar no* 

3* Na Response ta Suggestions, Directions, ar Questions; The 
viewer does not comply c^j:, requested by the television teacher 
either physically 6r verboliyv 

4* Verbal Enthusiasm; The viewer says somei-hing that indicates 
he IS excited about soittething in the program* This can be a 
sound af glee as well as an intelligible word* 

5* Nonverbal Enthusiasm: Physical motions such as the clopptng 
of hands that indicate fhe viewer is excited about something 
in the program* 

^ 6* Verbal Indication of o Negative Reaction; The viewer yawns 
aloud, says words or mokes sounds Hiot indicate disgust, bore- 
dom, or o negative Feeling about the program* 

7* NonveHbol Indication o Negative Reaction; The viewer 
looks owoy From fhe television screen, leaves the roo;;*^ ploys 
with o toy, or engoges in other actions indicating disgust, 
boredom, or o negative reaction to the program* 

Observers should Follow the^ ground rules: 

• Whenever verbal or nonverbal behavior occur simultaneously, 
the tolly is placed in the verfcot category* 
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• When the on-camera teacher requests the viewer to engage in 
a sequence of behavior or say a sequence of words or letters^ 
doing the whole sequence results !n only one tally, 

• When the observer is not sure the on-camera teocher has re^ 
quested an overt response^ no tally is made in the first three 
categories, If^ despite the vagueness of the teacher's remark 
the viewer responds^ this behavior is coded in category 4 or 
category 5* 

• The observer initially encourages the viewer to watch the pro- 
gram but does not coerce Hie child* However^ despite the 
actions of the viewer^ the observer watches the whole program 
and gives the impression of being very interested in it* 

The home visitor watches the television program with a different child each day* 
A different child is observed each day so that over a period of time a representative 
sample is obtoined* As unobtrusively as possible^ each home visitor codes the behavior 
of the child being observed^ using the code sheef included in Appendix A* 

The code sheets for each day are compiled to form one matrix that is interpreted* 
The following Information can be found for each five*minute interval as well as for 
the program as a whole: 

• ^he proportion of questions^ suggestions^ and directions 
that elicited a verbal or rK>nverbal response from the 
viewer 

• the proportion of unelicited positive behavior to unelicited 
negative behavior of the viewers 

• the average number of acts of unelicited positive behavior 

• the proportion of time spent by the viewer with his eyes 
on the television screen 

This information is used by both the field director and the Materials Production 
Team to improve the program* It must be remembered that the data are token from 
observing only a small number of viewers of each television program* Thus^ conclusions 
cannot be drawn from one observation* However^ when a particular programming 
technique which occupies most of a Five-minute interval is used on several occasions 
and that interval of time consistently rates high or low on one of the calculated vari- 
ableSf a decision regarding its continued use can be objectively and reliably made*. 
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In addition to the child observational code sheet for the television lessons, 
the home visitor regular!/ completes several feedback Information forms which indi- 
cate parent and child use (and reaction to) the mobile classroom and home visitor 
phases of the program- 

To establish the relationship between the desired and actual results of a tele*- 
Vision program, it is necessary to establish a profile for each program* This may be 
done by having written scripts of each program broken into five-minute segments and 
preparing a description of what is taking place during each segment* Recording the 
number of questions, suggestions, and directions stateH by the on-camera teacher 
makes it possible to check coder reliability* The total of the tallies in the first 
three columns of the observational code sheet should be equal for all observers* To 
the extent that variations occur, inter-observer reliability falls. 

The observational system could be used to pretest various techniques before they 
ore incorporated Into a program* However, this probably would necessitate bringing 
children Into a viewing room and performing an activity several ways* Appendix A 
includes a sample observational code sheet and an interpretaHon of one week's data* 

Other measures 

Student and porent attitudes can be measured using any of several questionnaires 
that are currently available or by creating a questionnaire that is more efficient and 
relevant to the program and its population* Changes In the way parents interact with 
their children may be a more important objective to measure* One way these changes 
could be measured would involve Identifying verbal characteristics deemed important 
and developing an observational system* A parent and her child would then be asked 
to work on a task together while a secluded observer recorded their behavior* 

One of the goats of the HOPE Program Is the stimulation of curiosity in children 
through the use of intrinsic rewards ond attractive learning devices* 

Both directly and through their parents, children are encouraged to become 
curious and flexible learners y/Ith the initiative to engage in learning tasks on their 
own* One technique which can bi* used to measure curiosity follows; 

The child's mother is instructed to accompany the child Into a 
room and remain ^here with him for 15 minutes* She Is to tell the 
child that he can play with anything in the room he wishes* From 
that point on, the porent remains seated quietly In a chair near the 
door* She is instructed not to prompt the child to play with anything 
in particular. 
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The mom contains a device that is foreign ta the experience of 
the children as well as several familiar objects including a tay truck, 
coloring baoks and crayons, blocks, and dolls* A partition with a 
ane-way mirror secludes an observer who uses an eight-category sys- 
tem to necord each child's behavior* The degree of curiasfty is opera- 
tionally defined as the proportion af the total time spent experimenting 
with the unfamiliar object, so two categories would be sufficient* But 
in arder to gather additional information and to improve the measure* 
ment technique, eight categories of behaviar are used, with the coder 
making a decision approximately every three seconds* 

The First five categories used in this exercise apply ta the unfamiliar device and 
indicate which of its parts are being manipulated* Category six indicates that the 
child IS playing with fomiliar abjects, while category seven indicates that the child 
is staying next to his mother* The last category is a catchall and used to indicate 
that rile child is not active* It also is used on the rare occasions when the observer 
is unable to make a decision^ using any of the other categories* 

The curiosity categories used in this observational system are: 

Experimenting Vyit h the Device 

Cade No. Category 

1 Manipulating any af the five dimmer switches which cen- 
tral three neon and argon bulbs and two incandescent 
bulbs 

2 Turning cranks to rotate either of the two black and white 
disks 

3 Manipulating the electronic metronome 

4 Making noises to activate the sound sensitive lamp 

5 Manipulating the ball on the ramp 

Nonexperimenting Activities 

6 Playing with the blacks, crayons, dalls, toy truck, or 
coloring books 

7 - Staying with parent— usually far security reasons 

8 Pondering what to do next or no activity; coder can- 
not make decision using the other categories 
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The amount of curiosity demo nstm fed is defined as the proportion of time spent 
playing with the unfomiliar device. This value is found by dividing the total of 
tallies in categories 1^ 2^ 3^ 4, and 5 by the grand total and multiplying by 100 to 
get a percent. 

The device used to stimulate the children's curiosity in the field test was a 
brightly colored box about 4 feet long^ 18 Inches wide^ and 10 inches high. Three 
neon and argon flickering bulbs and two green incandescent bulbs were enclosed by 
cleor plastic at ane end and could be controlled by the knobs of five dimmer switches. 
On each of the long sides of the box was mounted a hand-cranked drill which^ when 
cranked^ caused a disk with black and white patterns to rotate* The operator would 
see different colors, depending on the speed and direction of rotation of the disc. 
Midway back on top of the box was an electronic metronome with a knob which 
controlled the frequency of the beat and another knob which controlled loudness. 
Behind the metronome was a large globe lamp which glowed with a brightness and 
duration corresponding to the loudness and duration of the sound reaching ft. An 
inclined plane beside the lamp had a steel ball suspended near the top* Because of 
concealed magnets^ the ball did not roll down but moved in figure eights when pushed 
gently* A person with imagination and a little expertise with tools could construct 
a similar ''curiosity tester." 



Standardized tests 

It is the responsibility of the local school distrlct(s) or the governing agency 
to determine the standardized testing program. The test data that is generated at 
the operational level is useful to the Materials Production Team in making program- 
matic decisions. The following information pertaining to standardized tests Is pre* 
sented for the purpose of providing the local governing agency a frame of reference 
for making decisions In the area of testing. 

The primary criterion for test selection is the accurate^ reliable measurement 
of objectives deemed Important. The Appaldchia Preschool Test is designed to measure 
many of the objectives originally incorporated into the preschool program, A cri** 
terion referenced test such as this will provide the most direct evidence of the 
effectiveness of the program in (Wching stated objectives. As other objectives are 
emphasized^ the test moy be modified to incorporate new objectives or to discard 
old ones* 

The I llirK)is Test of Psychol inguistic Abilities Is a satisfactory instrument for 
measuring language development. In addition^ it has the advantage of being a 
standardized test with national norms* Thus.it allows one to compare the language 
development of the subjects in this program with subjects in other types of programs 
in other parts of the country. 
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Ttw Marianne Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception is a satisfactory^ 
standardized test for measuring growth in motor coordination and perceptual learning 
tasks. 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test is a quick and easy test to administer to 
gain some idea of the intellectual development of subjects and is especially useful 
as a covariate. Gire should be taken in tts administration to avoid "cueing'' the child 
being tested. 

Sample size It is recommended that as large a sample as passible is desirable. 
Firsts the parents of 3-^ 4-^ and 5-year-old children tend to be quite mobile. They 
are more likely to move in search af a better job or housing than parents of older 
children. Second^ reliability of measurement is a problem with this age group. One 
way to solve this problem is to increase somple size to allow random error of measure"' 
ment to diminish as a factor. 

Training testers Another method of increasing reliability Is to starKlardize 
the testing procedure. The testers should be trained to administer these tests using 
children of the sdme dge group as much as possible during the teaming process. It 
may be advantageous to hire a psychologist to help train them if the Field Team 
director or other staff members is not a trained psychometricion. While the testers 
are administering the tests to children during the training^ the trainer and the field 
director should carefully observe their actions for habits which may give children cues 
or upset them. 

TQsting procedures One tester should accompany each home visitor to the 
homes. She should be introduced to the child to be tested by her first name^ fust as 
the home visitor introduces herself to the child. Depending on the amount of testing 
to be done^ the age and intelligence of the child^ and his disposition^ the tester may 
have to make several trips to a home to complete the testing. The testing should 
take place in a congenial atmosphere. Chfldren should not be pushed to continue the 
testing when they do not wish to. Every effort should be made to moke the testing 
exciting and intrinsically rewarding to the child. However^ if a tester is unable to 
accomplish her goal after three trips to the same home^ tt would probably be best to 
substitute another tester or find another subject. 

The home visitor shoi<!d attempt to occupy the mother ond any other members 
of the family who may be present in another room. This period often presents a con- 
venient period for the visitor to work with the mother. If tt is impossfble for the tester 
and the child to work alone in a room^ the home visitor attempts^ in a friendly manner^ 
to discourage prompting^ statements^ or noises that will affect the child's performance 
or attitude. Testers frequently find themselves working on a porch^ in the back yard^ 
a child's favorite spot in a fields or by a creek. Although these varied testing situ- 
ations may affect reliability somewhat^ they provide a better testing situation than 
is frequently encountered in living rooms with parents present. The ego involvement 
of parents in the performance of their child creates consideroble tension and pressure 
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that is sensed by the child being tested and may result in him withdrawing from the 
situatian and refusing ta ever finish the test* 

wtion to tost The pretesting shauld take place about twa weeks after the 
pfogram has begun so the subjects became familiar with autsiders asking them questians 
and doing things with them* The post testing shauld take place near the close of the 
program, but, if possible, before older children ore on vocation from their schools* 
The presence of older siblings In the home greotl/ odds to the problems the tester 
fbces ond shauld be ovoided if possible* 

Testing at the field office Certoln kinds of testing ore best done in o 
stondordized setting* Meoajrlng o child's "urge to learn, " or "soclol skills" which 
mo/ require special equipment or o group environment will require such o setting* 
Appendix A includes on exomple of o form letter thot Is addressed ond filled out 
before being sent to the parents of each child to be tested at o field office* 

The obove measurement techniques ore "one shot offolrs* A child should be 
measured onl/ once, otherwise his famlllorlf/ with the testing sltuotlon confounds 
the onol/sls. If o pre and postmeosurement Is desired, o random sample should be 
selected for each testing so thot no child Is tested twice* A stotlstlcol consuUont 
con help find woys to hold on/ relevant differences constont between the two groups* 

<ju<:st.ionnalres In gothering soclo^'economlc doto ond other routine t/pes of 
informotlon, question no I res ore useful* However, the/ ore usuoll/ unrelioble in 
ottempting to determine true parentol ottitudes toword the program or in meosurmg 
chonges in ottltude toword helping their children learn* Appendix A presents on 
exomple of o covering letter ond o brief questlonnoire* It niay be necessary to hove 
the home visitors Follow up on parents who do not send questionnoire bock* A higher 
rate of response is llkel/ If questionnaires requiring personol informotton ore either 
returned to someone in outhority by moll or In seoled envelopes If retrieved by home 
visitors* 

Processing the data Secretorles, o few of the testers, or college students 
con be trained to score the tests ond summarize the doto* It moy be odvontogeous to 
hire d consultont For o doy to suggest the best way to orgonize the doto for loter 
onolyses* If this Is being dono ot o particulor computer center, the consultont should 
hove experience in using those facilities* It would olso be odvisoble to hove htm 
process the doto ond moke Informal comments on the results* Such o person often hos 
insights obout the results thot might otherwise go unnoticed* He con olso suggest ond 
conduct further onolyses thot moy be needed. 

Using the results Pretest The summorlzotlon of the pretest doto will provide 
relioble indlcotlons of the strengths ond weoknesses of the children being served by the 
program. Averages for eoch of the subtests ond certoln groups of items os well os 
overages on totol tests con be determined for the sample os o whole ond for groups of 
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children with similar characteristics. These groups should include age^ sex^ ethnic 
group, extent of isolation, and any other socio-economic factors that^ may be relevant* 

Once these strengths and weatcnesses have been identified, they can be com- 
pared with the emphasis placed on those areas by the program, Weatcnesses in areas 
not emphasized by the program will require the addition of activities by either the 
Materials Production Team or the curriculum specialist in the field office. These 
activities would supplement scheduled activities to provide additional learning 
experiences to groups of children who have the identified deficiencies. This may 
merely result in the home visitors spending more time with certain children or encour- 
aging-certain children to verba lize_tjieir ideas more frequently. It may mean that 
more activities involving hand-eye coordination wilt be incorporated into the schedule 
of activities. 

The Field Director should follow these efforts by meosuring the effectiveness of 
the program in eliminating these deficiencies on a monthly or bi-monthly basis using 
short quizzes. 

Just as deficiencies identified by the pretest indicate the need for more attention 
in those areas, the strengths identified may warn of possible boredom, tn these areas 
of strength, the Materials Production Team and/or the curriculum specialist jn the 
field may need to shift emphasis or devise more challenging activities for certain groups 
of children. Instead of working on conservation of number, for example, some children 
may be ready for addition, subtraction and even multiplication. 

Post-test When compared with the pretest data, the post-test dato will provide 
an indication of student growth in each of the areas nr)easur^d. Areas of small growth 
Indicate that either the program failed to help children learn or that they did so well 
on the pretest that the tests could not show the extent of their growth. When small ' 
growth ts due to deficiencies in the program^ the following year's program can be 
altered so its emphasis is on helping children grow in that area. The field coordinator 
will need to translate these results and needs into terminology and examples that are 
reodily understood by the materials production staff. ^ 

Exploring the data The results of the analysis are quite likely to suggest 
further analyses that may provide insights as to how the program can be improved for 
either the entire sample or for smaller groups of children. The consultant referred to 
earlier in this document should be able to suggest^ run^ and help interpret these types 
of analyses. 

Cluster analysts is one such technique that could be quite valuable in discovering 
relationships that are not evident in the primary analysts. As the name implies^ it 
clusters Individuals according to similarities. One possible cluster might be 5-year-old 
boys from a low socio-economic situation who live in more populated areas. It may be 
thot their verbal and physical activities stib consciously repell the home visitors, 
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resulting in a relationship that is lesseffective in promofing rnfellectual growth. 

The Field coordinator and Field director jointly must estimate the validity oF the 
hypotheses generated by post hoc analyses and then work with the appropriate personnel 
to either remedy the situation or, iF the outcome is ber>eFicial, encourage its adoption 
and use* 

In summary, the. communication-quality control system will generate InFormotion 
From the Field operations, thereby providing the Materials Production Teom a basis on 
which to moke programmatic decisions* The field director is responsible for implementing, 
through his staff, the activities at the operational level necessary to generate th^ Infor- 
mation* (See Field Director's Manual, ) The field coordinator will provide direction 
to the field director in the system implementation* In such on orronger^^ent the field 
director functions in a support role to the field coordinator and Materials Production 
Team in collecting the infonnation essential for program quality control and improve- 
ment. The field coordirKftor and Materials Production Team In turn serve in a support 
role to the field operations by using the information as the bosis for decisions on content 
and technique which will result In improved program lessons and materials for fhe 
home^riented program. 
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Hiring the Right People 

The wort< described in the previous secHons af fhh document need not follow rigid 
patterns* Certain abilities are necessary to carry out the tasks, but the combinations of 
abilities will vary from staff to staff* A minimum staff of 1 1 is recomrnended for a 
Moterials Production Team: production center director, field coordinator, producer- 
director, on"camera teacher, two curriculum specialists, media specialist, artist- 
photographer, production assistant, and two secretaries* 



Production center director 

Qualifications The production center director should Ixive credentials beyond 
the master's degree, with either an undergraduate or a graduate degree (or equivalent 
course wark) in early childhood education (early elementory education, kindergarten- 
primary) as well as background in curriculum development* Some training and experience 
in educational research and evaluation is desirable* Experience in working with tele- 
vision is also desirable but not necessary* 
J 

Job Description The production center director is directly responsible to the 
governing agency of the center* This person is the administrator of the program staff which 
is preparing the curriculum materials for the television lessons and far the home visitors, 
preparing guides for the mobile classroom component, and producing the television 
lessons* 
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The praductian center director assists with and coardinates preporatian af curriculum 
moferials — program objectives, themes, hame materials far parents and children, home 
visitor materials, mobile classroom materials* The center director works closely with 
the producer^irector, octing as conf^ultont ond advisor regarding the content and pre- 
sentoticn of the television lessons and ts responsible for any finol decisions which must 
be made about the preparation ond production of the curriculum materials ond the 
television lessons* 



Field coordinator 

Qualifications The field coordinator should hove ot least a master's degree 
with evoluotion and test construction ond administration as o field of concentration 
at either the undergraduote or groduote leveL The coordinotor should hove had bosic 
administrative experience since o major responsibility is the coordination of the Motertols 
ProducHon Center resources with the needs of the Field Team* In this role os on extension 
of the director of the Moteriols Production Team the coordinator needs to study the field 
of eorly childhood education in order to understond gools of the lessons ond be able to 
moke sound programmatic judgments reloted to instrument consl-ruction and doto analysts; 

Job Description The field coordinotor is responsible for coordinating the 
Moteriols Pronuction Team operation with the Field Team(s) through implementing the 
communicotion-quolity control system. The coordinator will be responsible to and ossist 
the director of the Moteriols Production Center in identifying the sites for Field Team 
operations ond the locol contact person, verifying that the Field Teom is established and 
engoged in sufficient orientotion and preparation for conducting the program, establishing 
o schedule ond means of moteriols delivery thot will meet the needs of the Field Team, 
establishing the orrangements for the feedbock system from Field Team to Moteriols 
Production Team* Within the Moteriols Production Team the field coordinator will ossist 
the director in identifying oppropriote information to be collected as o port of the 
communicotions^quolity control system, prepare forms for the collection of the infor™ 
motion, orronge for reporting the information to the Moteriols Production Center, ond 
establish o sysfem for input of the doto to the materials preparation cycle of l^he Moteriols 
Production Team* 



P roduce r-di rector 

Qualifications The producer-director should hove o master's degree, with tele- 
vision production os o field of concentrotion at either the undergraduate or graduate 
level* This person should hove hod experience producing and directing television progroms 
and be sufficiently familiar with bosic techniques of film production to supervise prep- 
oratian of film footage* The producer-director must not only be master of the medium 
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but also must be able to meet emergencies calmly; to work well with others; and, finally, 
to inspire confidence in his colleagues. Understanding of growth and development 
and of learning and instruction is nec^sary. If the producer-director has no early 
childhood education background, it will be necessary to do some concentrated study 
in the field to understand goals of the lessons and be able to make sound programmatic 
judgfnenJ's* 

Job Description The producer-director is responsible for putting Hie program 
together ond ensuring that it is good theater* The producer-director (1) consutts with the 
canter director and other members of the Materials Production Team concerning the suit- 
ability of the presentation for the age level of target audiences; (2) produces and directs 
the lessons and is in charge of the studio technical staff, on^-camera talent, and floor 
manager during production; (3) arranges for scheduling visiting talent; (4) maintains 
liaison with studio personnel; and (5) is responsible for arrangement of the sets and for 
rehearsals — both on and off location. 

The producer-director also works closely with the artist^photographer and is 
responsible for making sure that a film sequence is shot well in advance of the date on 
which the sequence will be used* The producar^i rector supervises the preparation of 
the sequence for program use, prepores advance recordings for the prograr s, knows how 
and when to use special effects, and uses them* The producer-director coordinates all 
the production elements of the televised program^ ties them into a consistent and effective 
whole, makes a determination about the technical quality of the finished program (on tape), 
and confirms its release for broadcast* 



Oncamera teacher 

Qualifications The on-camera teacher must have a bachelor's degree with 
background work in child development, theory of instruction and learning, early 
childhood education, and theater or television* On-camera experience in television 
as well as experience working with children of preschool cge is necessary. The teacher 
will also need to have some understanding of production problems and be a competent 
writer, since he may help write scripts* The on-camera teacher must be able to 
project warmth, empathy, integrity, vitality, enthusiasm, and sincerity. This person 
must not only be able to relate to young children but also have respect for and genuine 
interest in them* 

Job Description The on-camera teacher participates in initial planning 
sessions with the other members of the Materials Production Team* The teacher is involved 
in developing and writing individual television scripts, each based upon rhe objectives 
for a given lesson and consonant with the themes of the lesson* The teacher app^qrs on 
camera as themajor personality in the daily television lessons* Before the actual production 
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i'he on-camera teacher confers with the producer-direcl-or about the lesson to be produced 
about the btocked-out scrip!*, I'he cues, and the inyriad details which are a part of any 
television production. He participates in rehearsals, both on and off location* And he 
contributes to a critique of each television lesson between rehearsal arxJ final taping. 



Curriculum specialists (2) 

Qualifications Each curriculum specialist must have an undergraduate or a 
groduate degree in early childhood educotion (early elementary education, kindergarten- 
primary) and background in curriculum development. Each must also have had experi- 
ence teaching young children (3 fo 5 years old). Each should be able to write well. 

Job DescriptXon The curriculum specialists participate rn initial planning sessions 
for the tb!«vision lessons and supporting materials* With assistance from the center direc" 
tor and other production team members, they develop themes and choose specific objec- 
tives for each television lesson. They are also involved Jn the choice of activities for 
the daily television lessons* They may be called upon to write scripts or parts of scripts. 
The curriculum specialists develop and prepare, with the assistance of the artist- 
photographer, coordinated graphic materials (which include written materials, pictures, 
maps, and so on) for use by the home visitors and by the children and their parents. 
They af^o provide a list of suggested weekly objectives for the mobile cla:5room teacher. 
The curriculum specialists and the center director analyze the effectiveness of the con- 
tent and technique of all program components on the basis of feedback information to 
other members of the Materials Production Team to assist in planning for future lessons. 
Finally, they participate in a critique of television lessons following rehearsal and 
before final taping. 



Media specialist 

Qualifications The j^nstructional media specialist should have a bachelor's 
degree and training and experience in drama, including puppet theater; in audio- 
visual media; and in the fine arts, with special emphasis on music. The specialist 
shautd also have backgrourxJ rn child development and in theory of instruction and 
leoming* Experience in working with children is desirable, but not necessary* 

Job Description The instructional media specialist participates in team planning 
sessions and pays particular attention to the development of high-interest media tech- 
niques and materials. Emphasis Vv?ill be on coordination of drann, music, and other fine 
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orfs within hhe curriculum* The media specialist works close!/ wi^h other team members 
l"o develop these elements and make them infegrol to the television lesson, home visitor 
activities, and mobile clossroom events* If puppet segments are included in the lessons, 
the specialist develops, assists in the preparation of, and performs in these segments. 
At times this person may also write scripts for progron segments; for example, puppet 
dramas. 

The media specialist must also take part in the appraisal of the television lesson 
between rehearsal and final taping. 



Graphic a rti st-photographer 

Qualifications The graphic artist-photographer must be o skilled draftsman with 
imagination and an eye for color and design* This person must be hand/ with fools and 
be a competent movie and still photographer. The graphic specialist needs to be able 
to maintain and repair photographic eq^tpnrent* Some experience In television is desirable 
but not necessary* A college education is not required, but some college work, including 
background in how children learn, would be helpful* 

Job Description The graphic artist -photographer participates in team planning 
sessions, particularly when art and Him requirements are under consideration* This person 
does graphics for the television lesson and curriculum materials, consulting with the appro* 
priote person (s)--usua I ly the media specialist or curriculum materials specialist and the 
producer-director* After plans for films have been made with the Materials fVoduction 
Team, the graphic artist implements the film requirements (still and motion pictures) for 
the television lessons and for use with the children* 

These films should be directed by the producer-director If possible. When the 
producer-director Is unavailable, the program director or a curriculum specialist should 
be available during filming to advise on content and educational focus when the fiEm 
maker must serve as his own director* (This is crucial because the person responsible 
for filming is often unable to make adequate curricular/educational fudgments*) The 
artist-photographer maintains and repairs photographic equipment and keeps an art and 
photo Inventory* Under the direction of the producer^irector and with the help of the 
production assistant, this person secures all necessory properties and materials for use 
in the television lesson. 

The a rti St- photographer may also help construct puppets designed by the media 
speciolist and construct sets. 
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Prod uction 



assistant 



QuiilificatJotis The production assistant should have had some experience work- 
ing with tefevision* This is essential if he is to act as floor manager* Experience in 
photography would also be an asset* Skill at sketching and letfermg would be quite 
helpful but not a requirement* 

Job Description The production assistant helps the producer-director set up 
the studio for Production* He is available for sundry tasks, serving as an extra pair of 
hands for the producer-director* If he has the necessary background, he acts as floor 
manager during production of the television lessons* (The floor manager may be a 
member of t^e studio technical staff if the production assistant does not have the 
required competence*) 

He assists the artist-photographer in securing all necessary properties and mater- 
ials for the television lesson* He also works with the artist-photographer on production 
of props, sets, and films* 

Secretaries 

Qttalifications The basic requirements for the secretaries will be those skills 
generally required of secretaries: competence in spelling, using the English language, 
typing, shorthand, using the dictaphone, filing, record keeping, and general office 
work as well as the ability and desire to work weH with others* These secretaries will 
also be able to meet the public* They will have to be more versatile than is generally 
expected, since unusual demands related to the production of television lessons will be 
made on them* 

Job Description The secretaries will attend to usual secretarial duties: 
answering telephones; making appointments; acting as receptionist; typing letters, 
reports, and memoranda; filing; and keeping records* Some of their unusual duties 
r/iight include: manipulating puppets, providing voices for a puppet segment, flipping 
cards for a television camera sequence, assisting the fioor manager, helping with 
costumes, and securing props* 

Other staffing considerations 

Versatility on the part of all staff members is obviously an asset, if not a necessity* 
Voices of several people will be needed on a regular basij for the puppet. segments. 
Staff members will be visitors on the program from time to time* Emergencies will occur 
which may require a staff member to perfarm tasks which are not included in his 
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job description. Job descriptions for each individual will depend on skills of avail- 
able personnel and on needs dictated by the nature and con^ent of program* Regardless 
of job descriptions, an essential qualification for each staff member is the ability to 
wark well withathers. 

The praducHon schedule and/or the nature of the pragrams being produced may be 
such that addiHonol staff is required. If so, and if the budget permits, employment of 
the following personnel is recommended, in the order listed; wrJterCs), an additional 
on-camera personality, musicians {part-time), a music specialist^ an additional cur- 
riculum specialist* tns^ead of a graphic artfst-photographer, there mtght be a graphic 
artist, a photographer, and a part-time set designer* For a large Materials FVoduction 
Center serving many Field Teams, several productian teams could be organized— to work 
independently, sharing personnel when feasible* 

A writer needs a bachelor's degree (or special training and experience in creative 
wrltirtg and same college work) with some classes in creative writing or the equivalent* 
He must also have some knawledge of child growth and develapment and of children's 
literature* He will write ^elevfsion scripts and stories* He wili also meet with other 
members of the team far planning. 

The qualifications and jab description for an additional on-camera personality will 
be essentially the same as those listed for the on-camera teacher* ■ It is suggesfred that when 
there are tv^o^major television personalities, both a man and a woman should be employed* 

If the production center is in a college or university town, it would undoubtedly 
be possible to get students as part-time musicians* It is recommended that three or four 
people with the ability to play different instruments {including piana) and to sing be 
engaged to provide music as needed for lessons* This music would supplement recordings 
chosen by the media specialist* The musicians would be responsible to the media specialist 
(or to the music specialist, should tf>ere be one on the staff)* 

The music specialist wiH have a bachelor's degree with a music education major 
(or ^quiya(ent)* He must have had experience working with young children* He will 
relieve the medio specialist of the responsibility for providing music for the television 
lessons* 

The additional curriculum specialist would shore the responsibilities of those 
curriculum specialists already on the staff* 

If there were both o graphic artist and a photographer, they would shore the 
respective ckjties outlined for the graphic artist-photographer; and each would ^w# 
the qualifications pertaining to his assignment* 

Small staff or larger one, all members of materials preparation and telsvision 
production teams must be versatile, talented, and flexible* These qMolities and the 
working relotionshipsramong the personnel constitute the key to a successful operation* 
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Facility Requirements 

A lease orrongement with either o commerciol or educational television station is 
usuoll/ more feosible thon the purchose or construction of fociliries for the Moteriols 
Piroduction Center. An/ leose entered into must cleorl/ specif/ conditions to be met- 
hy the parties involved. Clorificotlon on oil mojor terms of the ogreement before pro- 
duction begins wf II mlnfmize misunderstondings, contribute to efficient operotlons for 
both stoffs, ond enoble production schedule requirements to be met. 

Minimum requirements for the Moteriols Production Center include the following 
provisions: 

Office ond Work Space 

• wort< space suited to the needs of eoch employee 

• storage space for supplies and equipment 

• on oreo for group conferences 

• dortcroom Ibcilitres for film processing 

• odequote lighting, heoting, cooling, ond ventilotion 

Technicol Equipment 

' • ot leost t^ comeros 

• one video recorder 

• fi Im choin 

• provision for speciol effects ond electronic editing 



operating Crew 



ft two cameromen 

• one audio engineer 

• one video engineer 

Studio 

• odequote size 

• suitoble lighting (controlloble) 

• ot leost three permonent sets (e.g.^ wortcshop, born, 
ottic) 

Schedule Provisions 

• Fulltime use of office space 

• ovoilobilit/ of technicol equipment, operoting crew, ond 
studio at regulorly scheduled time eoch production doy 

(o minimum of two hours time for eoch holf-hour production), 

• ovoilobilit/ of studio ot odd times for set construction 

or chonge, reheorsols without comeros, ond other unscheduled 
octivities. 
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Sample QUIZ one 

Home-Oriented FVeschool EducoHon FVogrom 

NAME^ -AGE SEX GROUP 

H . V . DAT E 

I . Which is different? (See page 2) 

2. Why IS U (the one picked) different? 

3. Which ore the some? (See page 2) 

4. Is a bee an insect? 

5. Is a grasshopper an insect? 

6. Is a dog an insect? ^ 

7. Does an orchestra make music? 

8. Does an orchestra make airplanes? 

9. Does an orchestra sell ice cream? 

to. Does catrhyme with rat? 

11. Does cat rhyn^e with dog? ■ 

12. Does bone rhyme with tone? - 

13. What Is a neighborhood? 



14. What is a squirrel? 
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INTERPRETATION OF SAMPLE QUtZ ONE 



The Following is an example of the Inferpretotion of the sample quiz thaf a Field 
coordinator might gWe to the Materials Preparation Team to help them determine what 
would be emphasized^ reviewed^ or presented In a different manner in future programs 
and materiols* 



On this quiz no significant differences appear to exist befween the children who 
received all three components and those who received the home visitor only* There are 
also no signfficant differences between sexes* 

One hundred percent of the five year olds answered Items 1 , 2^ and 3 correctly 
indicating an adequate understanding of the temis some and different* The average 
percent for the four year olds was 62 percent and 57 percent for the three year olds* 

Items 5f and 6 Indicate an understanding of the word insect* The average percent 
responding correctly was 60 percent for the Rve year olds^ 55 percent for the four year 
oldSf and 6T percent far the three year olds* These volues moy be slightly inflated 
because of the nature of the structure of the questions* It Is usually not wise to ask 
V'luy^isSrno questions of children this age* 

Items 7f 8^ and 9 indicate an understanding of the word orchestra* The average 
percwt responding correctly was 80 percent for the five year olds^ 37 percent for the 
Four year olds^ and 38 percent for the three year olds* It would be safe to assume thot 
the three and four /ear olds have very littte understanding of what orchestra means* 

Items 10^ 11^ and 12 refer to the word rhyme. The average percent responding 
correctly is 61 percent for the five year olds^ 68 percent for the four year olds^ and 
76 percent for the three year olds* Once again^ these values for yes-no questions may 
be slightly inflated* 

Items 13 and 14 were scored according to their ability to describe the *^wo terms. The 
percertts for the five year olds are 50 percent for item 13 and 50 percent for Item 14* 
The percents for the four year olds are 11 percent for Item 13 and 22 percent for Item 14* 
The percents for the three year olds ore 28 percent for item 13 and 43 percent for item 14. 
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SAMPLE QUIZ TWO 
Home-Oriented Preschool EducoHon Progrom 



NAME ^AGE ^SEX ^GROUP 

H . V . DAT E; - 

I. Whotisthls? (Hold up o famlllor object.)^ 



2. Which tone is higher? (Hum high, then low tone.) OK Wrong 

3. Which clock is different? (See Poge 2) 

4. Wh/ is it (the one picked) different?^ 

5. Is your house in the shope of o globe? Yes ^No 

6. Is the eorth in the shope of o globe? Yes 

7. What do ostronouts ride on when going to the moon? Uons? Rockets? 
Elephonts? 

8. Whot does Potty look ot to find out what to use to make cookies? Is it o 
recipe, o crescent, or ovibrotion? 

9. Which onimol would be hordest to ride? A horse, o cow, or o nionkey? 
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SAMPLE QUIZ TWO (Page 2) 
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INTERPRETATION OF SAMPLE QUIZ TWO 



The following is an example of the interpretation of the results of Sample Quiz Two 
that a field coordinator mighfr give to the Materiols Preparation Team to help them make 
decisions regarding whafr should be emphasized, reviewed, or presented In a different 
manner in future programs and materials* 



The purpose of ifem 1 is to measure the likelihood of children responding to o 
question using a complete sentence. Sixty percent of the five year olds responded 
in complete senfences while 50 percent of the four year olds and 30 percent of the 
three year olds did Hie same* It is difficult to assess what impact the program has on 
developing this habit; but if it were assumed that it did have □ significant effect and 
that children learn from example, then part of the problem may be that quite often 
Ratty does not speak in complete sentences* At other times she does but emphasizes 
the main word or concept of the sentence and the rest becomes little more than a 
mumble. 

Item 2 measured the recognition of high and low tones* Eighty percent of the 
five year olds, 25 percent of the four year olds, and 60 percent of the three year 
olds responded correctly* It could be assumed that the five year olds learned from the 
program to some extent and that the results for the younger subjects represent cultural 
influences ^^^[]jgr than differential effects of the program* 

Items 3 and 4 refer to same and different using clocks as the cue* The average 
correct for the five year olds is 75 percent, 70 percent for the four year olds, and 
60 percent far the three year olds. Evidently, recognizing same and different time 
IS more difficult than doing it with gross shapes* 

Items 5 and 6 indicote understanding of the word globe* Seventy-five percent 
of the five year olds, 68 percent of the four year olds, and 60 percent of the three 
year olds appeared to understand this term* 

hem 7 indicated understonding of the words astronauts and rocket* Eighty 
percent of the five year olds, 75 percent of the four year olds, and 50 percent of 
the three year olds responded correctly* 

ltem'8 Had correct responses from 60 percent of the five year olds, 50 percent 
of the four year olds, and 20 percent of the three year olds, indicating a poor under- 
standing of the words recipe, crescent, and vibration* The most popular incorrect 
response was vibration* 

Item 9 was o poor question* Children had logrcol reasons for picking any of 
the three responses. 
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CHILD OBSERVATIONAL CODE SHEET 
Home'Oriented Preschool Education FVogrom 



The columns on the Child Observatlonol Code Sheet (next pdge) indicote the 
cotegories of behovtor* This explanation will help the home visitor fiU in the code 
sheet as she observes the child ^Aral■ching the televised lesson* The program is divided 
into time intervals as indicated by the rows* Every time the television teacher makes 
o suggestion, osks a question/ or attempts to elfcit a response from the viewer, the 
home visftor makes a tally in orfe of the first three columns* This tally indicates 
whether Vbe viewer responded verbally, nonverbal ly, or not at alL The remaining 
four columns represent viewer behaviors that are not asked for* A tally is made 
in fhe appropriate column each time one of these behaviors occurs* To the right 
of the matrix ore the numerals 0/ 1/4, 1/2, 3/4, ond the word AlL At the end 
of each five minute interval, circle the figure that most closely represents the 
amount of time the viewer had his eyes on the television screen* Under remarks ^ 
describe unusual circumstarices occurririg dur;r)g the program such a? prompting 
by the rrathnr, a paddlfng, or anything thot had a significant positive or negative 
effect on the viev.'er* In behavioral terms record reactions to specific segments* 
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CHILD OBSERVATIONAL CODE SHEET 
Home -Oriented Preschool Education Program 



NAME_ 
VISITOR 



AGE 



DATE 



SEX 



GROUP 



Nonverbal Verbal Verbal 
Response Response No Response Enthusiasm 



Nonverbal 
Enthusiasm 



Verbal 
Negative 



Nonverbal 
Negative 



0 1/4 T/2 
3/4 All 

0 1/4 1/2 
3/4 All 

0 }/A T/2 
3/4 Alt 

0 1/4 1/2 
3/4 All 

0 1/4 1/2 
3/4 All ■ 

0 1/4 1/2 
3/4 All 



Remarks: 



ENTHUSIASM RATIO 





Oct. 31 


Nav. 3 


Nav. 4 


Nov. 5 


Nav. 6 


. 1st 5 minutes 


100 , 






/on 


00 


2nd 5 minutes 




— — ■ 

ZO 




wo 




3rd 5 minutes 






00. 




17, 


4th 5 minutes 




^ / 




Mo O 




5th 5 minutes 


/oo , 


00, 




oo , 




last 3 minutes 


/DO ] 


00 o 




00 , 


' ^ 


average far 
pragram 

1 


93 




0.0 ^ 




03, 



The large numerals in each cell refer to the Enthusiasm Ratia. The small 
numerals in thre lavver right hand earner af each cell indicate the average number 
af enthusiastic responses during that five minute segment af the pragram. 

The cade sheets far each day are campiled ta farm a matrix such as this 
ane. Thus specific infarmatian far each categar>' af responses can be tabulated 
far each five^'minute segment, as well far the program as a whale* 
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INTERPRETATION OF OBSERVATIONAL DATA: AN EXAMPLE 



The following is an example of the interpretotion of observotionol j\a t^hot a 
field coordinator micjht give to the Materials Preparation Team to help the n evoluate 
televised lessons. Notice tha^ it Is written quite informally and that crifJcisms and 
suyfJOSlion^ or© n^A imnle h\ an uuthoriiafivo mcinnor, Tlio caordinator mako^ nt.' 
pretense \\]of he is either on expert in presenting telev ^ ^n shows nor thot he 
definitely knows how to improve the program* The name, "Potty" refers to the 
on'^camera teacher* 



The values of the ENTHUSIASM RATIO, THE RESPONSE RATIO, and THE NUMBER 
OF UNELICITED ACTS OF ENTHUSIASM are not as important as the difference 
between volues of 5 minute segments^ programs, examples of the use of a particular 
technique in comparison to another technique to achieve similar goals, etc* * 



You will notice that the highest average values for the RESPONSE RATIO 
(73%) and the ENTHUSIASM RATIO (93%) were made on the October 3], program 
"Halloween"* The lowest scores for tht week were on the November 4, program 
"What*s In A Picture". The first thing you might want to do in analyzing the data 
is to make a general comparison of the two programs. 

The most striking difference between the two programs is that the viewer is 
very active during the Holloween program and is essentially possive durinp the 
"art" program* It's like the difference between a small seminor type class and a 
lecture type class. In the first, the kids con easily wor]< along with Pat<y, plus 
Patty and the others are real ly having fun throughout the whole program, while in 
the second^ the atmosphere is pretty calm and there isn't much excitement or activity 
for the viewer. One thing you might want to do is to review previous lessons in 
which two or three techniques Were used to teach something, e*g*, animation vs* 
Patty vs* combination* You would find 5 minute segmer .s in wPITch these activities 
took up most of the time and overage the ratios for each of the 3 techniques and 
then compare the results* 

Within each program one can look at differences between the 5 minute segments 
in terms of ratio values. For example, during the October 31^ program the RESPONSE 
RATIO drops to 41% during the 3rd five minute interval arvd then rises again during 
the 4th ftve minute interval. One possible explanation could be that this type of 
activity lasted tao long to keep the viewers deeply involved* Notice that the pro- 
portion of enthusiastic acts was also lower* 
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Note the enthusiasm ratio for the November 5, program. It is very high in the - 
beginning and then tapers off to zero (indicating more negative than positive acts). 
Once again, there can be several reasons which might include the following: Was 
too much time spent doing essentially the same thing? Did the presentation style 
change? Yau will notice an the transcript of the program that Patty says, "I can 
hardly wait for the party". Did the children maintain their enthusiasm for a whffe 
in expectatian of seeing a Birthday porty and then Rnally realize that they would 
not see ane? These are the kinds of things one can look for. Over a period of time, 
you can look at different kinds af animation, close ups, films and narration techniques 
types of questions, the use of names of children, the presence of other children on 
the show, etc. in terms af their effect on the averf responses af the viewers. 
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FORM LETTER TO REQUEST CHILD PARTICIPATION IN GROUP TESTING 



APPALACHIA 



Educational laboratorVf Inc. 

p. 0. BOX 1348 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 25325 



The Appalochia Educafional Ldboratory, in on effort to study the work ond 
ploy hobits of preschool children, wril be making videotape recordings of children 
working together in groups of four. About 85% of the children porticlpotina in 
the Eorly Childhood EducaKon Project hove been selected, for this study. Your 
child, wos one of those selected. 

We would greotly opprecfote it if could come to our Beckley 

office on * The taping session will 

lost no more than 30 minutes ond will involve working with small toys. The studio 
is corpeted and cleon, but we recommend ploy clothing. 

We strongly encouroge you to attend with your child ond to b ^ ony brothers 
or sisters along. Refreshments wilt be served. Listed below are 4 olternatives wii'h 
regord to tfansportotion ond ottendonce. If you should choose to drive yaurse'f, 
we will poy 10^ per mile, round trip plus ony tolls* Please circle the olternative 
best for you. 

1. I choose to drive myself. I will need o mop: Yes ^No 

2. I choose to ride wfth my home visitor in her cor* 

3. I choase to let my chtld ride ta Beckley with rny home visitor, but 
I connot attend. 

4. I prefer thot my child not participate. 

Loborotory personnel ond their occupants ore fully insured during all trovel 
reloted to this study* The television tope recordings will be ovolloble ot o loter 
dote should parents ond children wish to view theq^ Your coopeiotion during this 
project is greatly oppredoted. 

Sincerely, 

Dr* Benjomln E. Cormichael, Director 
. Appalochia Educottonol Laboratory 



FAMILY RESOURCE SURVEY 



The follawing questions cover areas such as family size, history, and focation. 
Answer each one by circling the nundber of the answer that most closely describes 
you or your family or by filling in the appropriate answer* Be as complete and 
accurate as possible in your answers, and )<eep the completed form untti you are 
contacted by an authorized representative of Appolachia Educational Laborator/ 
or V/est Virginia University, or are requested to return it by mail. 

1 * What size community do you (tve in? 



1 . Farm 

2. Village (50-250 people) 

3. Small town (250-2,500 people) 

4. Town (2,500-25,000 people) 

5. City (25,000-500,000 people) 



2. What relation are you to the child to be tested? 



1* Mother 

2. Father 

3. Stepmother 

4. Stepfather 

5. Grandparent 

6. Other 

3. How old Is the child's mother? 



K 20-25 years 

2. 26-30 years 

3. 31-35 years 

4. 36-40 years 
5* 41-45 years 

6. 46 years and older 



4. What was the last grade of formal schooling completed by the child's mother? 

K 3-4 grade 

2* 5-6 grade 

3. 7-8 grade 

4. 9th grade 

5. 10*11 grade 

6. 12th grade 

7. 3 years or less of college 

8* 4 years of college (B*A*, B.S*) 

9* More than 4 years of college (graduate degree obtained) 
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what kind of ymrk does the mother do? (Fill in the specific place of 
busmess ond type of fob.) 



How old is the child's father? 

1. 20-25 years 

2. 26-30 years 

3. 31-35 years 

4. 36 40 years 

5. 41-45 years 

6. 46 years and older 

What is the last grade of schaol completed by the child's father? 

1. 3-4 grade 

2. 5-6 grade 

3. 7-8 grade 

4. 9th grade 

5. 10-n grade 

6. 12th grade 

7. 3 years or less of college 

8. 4 years of college (B.A., B.S.) 

9. More than 4 years of college ^graduate degree obtained) 

What kind of yrork does the father do? (Fill in the specific type af 
work ond the place of business.) 



How many children live in your home at the present time? 

1. One 

2. Two 

3. Three 

4. Four 

5. Ffve 

6. Six and up 
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10* What is the approximate range of your yearly family income? 

K Under $1,000 

2. $1,000 - $2,999 

3. $3,000 ^ $4,999 

4. $5,000 - $6,999 

5. $7,000 - $8,999 

6. $9, 000 and up 

11, As for OS housing is concerned, do you: 

K Own your home? 

2. Rent your home? 

3. Rent a furnished opartment? 

4. Rent an unfurnished apartment? 

5. Live in relative's home? 

6. Other 

12. How many rooms in your home? 

K 3 or less 

2* 4 rooms 

3 . 5 rooms 

4. 6 rooms 

5. 7 rooms 

6. 8 rooms 
7* 9 rooms 

13* Circle any of the following which you own* 

1 * Automobile 

2* Television set 

3* Rodio 

4. Color television 

5* More thon one outomboile 

6. Boat 
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HOME VISITOR FEEDBACK INFORMATION FORM 
HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 

NAME OF CHILD 



ADDRESS 



DATE TIME 



3 yr. old ^4 yr. old ^5 yr. old 

HOME VISITOR 



1 . Did the parent pay attention and willing to u:e the materials and activi^ 
ties you provided? (1 ) Very much so 

(2) Willing but not enthusiastic 

(3) Indifferent 

(4) Hostile 

II . List the activities and materials you provided on your previous visit 
which the parent and chi Id have used since that time . 



HI , What changes would the parent make in the past week's TV program? 



IV, Have the past week's programs been appropriate to the child^s present 
fevet of development? (1) Child is more advanced than programming 

(2) Programs appropriate 

(3) Programs too dlfficuU for child 

V. How does the parent assess the child's currt?nt attitude to visiting the 
mobile classroom: (1) Child looks forward to visit with much 

anticipation 

(2) ChMd does not express favorable anticipation 

(3) Child asks not to go^ or seems very reticent 

VI , What changes has the parent noted in the child's behavior since the pro- 
gram's beginning? 



VII, Has the TV reception been of good quality all week? Yes No 
If No^ how many days* programs have been missed? For this reason 
How many programs nnissed for other reasons? 
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HOME VISITOR FEEDBACK INFORMATION FORM 
HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 



Date 


Program Title 


Child's Interest, Participation 
and Comments 


1 
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LETTER TO ACCOMPANY FORM REQUESTING PERMISSION 
TO USE COPYRIGHTED MATERIAL 



APPikLACHIA 



Educational LaboralerT' Inc. 

P- 0. BOX U48 
CHARLESTON, V/EST VIRGINIA 25325 



Gentlemen: 

We would litce permission to use the materials listed an the attached form on the in- 
structional television program, AROUND THE BEND, which the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory praduces. The programs are recorded on videotapes and would be broadcast 
approximately six times over the next three yean;. 

The Appalachia Educational Laboratory is one of eleven non-profit corporations involved 
in research Jn education. One of Hie Laboratory's projects is the production of a program 
HI early childhood education in conjunction with local school districts. 

The project consists of a daily 30-minute instructional television progrom seen in the 
home, which is supplemented by weetcly visits in the home ond a mobile classroom. The 
television program would reach an estimated 25,000 rural Appalachia pre-school age 
children over a commercial television station in southern West Virginia. 

Sincerely yours. 



Production Manager 
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APPALACHIA EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY, INC. 
P. O. Box i348 
Charleston, West Virginb 25325 



Application For permission to use selections Fron a publicaMon oF 



Name of Publisher Address Ci'ty State Zip 

NameoF Poblication 

To be used in educational broadcast**" Around the Bend,** produced by the Appolachia 
Educational Laboratory, Inc. 

Material requested (page number, opfvning and closing lines, chapter numbers, or other- 
wise identify) 



Date requested 



— AGREEMENT 

The Appolachia Educational Laboratory agrees: 

That no alterotion in text will be made without grantor's penmission. Thot the rights 
herein granted apply only For use in the speciFic edition oF the book named in this 
application.. That iF any other use is contemplptad further application For permission 
will be made to the grantor* That the copyri^^^^notice will be used in conFormity with 
the copyright law and acknowledgement will be given. 

Number oF times For which use is requested 



Cost to Appolachia Educational Laboratory (iF any) 
ExpJrotion date of rfiis agreement^ 



Permission granted on above terms Date 
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Authorized Signature 

TTtli 



RELEASE 



For and in consideration of my engogement as o model by Appalachia Educationol Loboratory, 
hereafter reFerred to as the photographer, on terms or fee here'nJifter stated, I hereby give the 
photogropher ^ his le^l representatives and assigns, those For whom the photographer is acting, 
and iha^e acting with his permission, or his employees, the right and permission to copyright ond/or 
u\Cf reuse and/or publish, and republish photographic pictures or portraits of me, or in which I 
may be distorted in character, or form, in conjunction with my own or a fictitious name, on 
reproducl ions thereof in color, or black ond white made through any media by the photographer at 
his studio or elsewhere, for ony purpose whatsoever; including the use of any printed matter in 
conjunction therewith. 

I hereby waive ony right to inspect or approve the finished photograph or advertising copy or 
printed matte' tbot moy be used in conjunction therewith or to the eventuol use that it might be 
appUed. '"^ 

\ het^by release^ discharge and agree to save harmless the photographer, his representatives, 
ossig'^s, employees or any person or persons, corporation or corporations, octing under his 
permission or tiuthority, or any person, persons, corporation or corporations, for whom he might 
be octir>g, including any firm publishing ond/or distributing the finished product, in whole or in 
port, from and a^inst any liability as a result of any distortion, blurring, or alteration, optical 
Illusion, or use in composite foom, either intentionally or otherwise, that may occur or be produced 
In the taking^ processing or reproduction of the finished product, its publication or distribution 
of the some, even shojid the same subject me to ridicule, scandal, reproach, scorn or indignity^ 

1 hereby warrant thot I om ^^—"^ twenty-one years of aye, and competent to contract in my 
own name insofar as the above is concerned. 

I am to be compensated as follows; ' 



I have read the foregoing releose, authortzatlod ond agreement, before affixing my signature 
below, and worront thot I fully understand the contents thereof. 

Dated L. 

L, S. Nome 



Witness 



Address 



Address 



I hereby ce'tify lhat I am the parent and/or guardian of on 
infont under the age of twenty-one years, ond in consideration of value recei\ ed, the receipt of 
which i^ hereby acknowledged, I hereby consent that any photogrophs which i'^ave been, or ore 
about to be *aken by the photographer, may be used by him for the purposes set forth in original 
release heieinabave, signed by the infant model, with the same force and effect os if executed 
by me. 



LS 



Parent or Guardian 



otogropher; I, Fill In terms of employment. Address 
ER^C 2, Strike out words that do not apply. 
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CURRICULUM PLANNING MODEL 
HOME-ORIENTEO PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 




HOPE CURRICUUJM PLANNING MODEL 



This planning mode! for the Home-Oriented Preschool Education Program has been 
prepared to illustrate fhe wa/ moteriols and lessons are integrated fhroughout the three 
companents of the program. 

The curriculum developed for Week l4of AEL*s Home-Oriented Preschool Educa- 
tion Program operational test is used to describe the planning process involved in the 
preparcition of materials For one week* The model includes: 

• Instructionol Theme: the concept which integrates the television lessons 
and parental and mobile classroom instruction for the week. 

• Television lesson Titles: statement of individual lesson titles^ with a 
briief description of each lesson to indicate the way it expands 

the theme for the week. 

• Moster Curriculum Planning Guide: a guide for the curriculum planners 
which lists the primary and secondary objectives to be emphasized through 
thetri-dimensional delivery system under major categories of cogniHon^ 
offecl/ motor activity^ orienting and attending/ and language* These 
objectives are keyed to the origfnol ob[ect!vies selected for HOPE (See 
complete listing in the Curriculum Planning Guide) * 

• Objectives ond Activities by Delivery System; a listing of general and 
specific objectives for individual lessons showing the activities used to 
meet the objectives through the trf-dimensiona! delivery system* 

• Television Lesson Scripts : an outline of scripts for Week 14 of the HOPE 
operational test* These script outlines were prepared to meet specific 
objectives^ which are reinforced through home and classroom instnjc 
tlon * 

• Parents' Guide- The weekly newsletter delivered to parents by home 
visitors in advance of the broadcast of related television lessons; it 
suggests acHvities for parent-child Instruction to supplement the TV 
and mobile classroom Instruction. (Activity sheets are Included*) 

• Home Visitor Activities: suggested activities for each home visitor 
for use in planning her visits to the homes of the children? they re- 
iote to the television and mobile classroom' Instruction for the same 
weerc. 

• Mobile Clossroom Instructional Guide: suggestions to help the teacher 
and her aide plon activities and instruction for the mobile classroom 
session that will complement t-he TV and parental instruction* 



HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION WEEK 14 



Insfructionol Theme 

"Becoming Aware of the World" 

Lesson Titles 

"Learning About Money", (identifies 
coins and their votue; how money 
is used in a child's life) 

'^What's in theTruntc?*' (stimulates 
the child's curiosity; encourages 
him to try new things and become 
more aware of his environment) 

^'Hurricane!" (creates awareness of 
weather and environment) 

"Play 'Around the Bend"* (explores 
the five senses; emphqsis on 
touch; game used to reinforce 
color recognition and recognf- 
tion of shapes) 

"FriervJsare for Loving" (discusses 
relationships, friendships, 
sharing from the child's point 
of view) 



Lesson No. 66, Monday 



Lesson No. 67, Tuesday 



Lesson No. 68, Wednesday 
Lesson No. 69, Thursday 



Lesson No. 70, Friday 



MASTER CURRICULUM PLANNING GUIDE 



The Masl-er Curriculum Planning Guide contains a lisHng of i-he primary and 
secondary objeci-ives to be emphasized through the tri-dimensional delivery system 
under major cotegories of cognition, affect, motor activity, orienting and attervJing, 
and language. Each objective presented on this guide bears the same numbering sys- 
tem used in the complete statement of objectives In j-he Curriculum Planning Guide. 

As an example of how the guide is used, see MASTER CURRICULUM PLANNING 
GUIDE, Lesson 66, Week 14, "Learning About Money/' The first objective, under 
COGNITION, is stated as "child selects appropriate coin from group of four—penny, 
nickel, dime, quarter — as an oral directive is given." To find the complete statement 
of this objective, you would look urKJer COGNITION, PART 1: SENSORY DISCRIMI- 
NATION, Section l-F-3-c, in the complete statement of objectives mentioned above. 

The objectives listed above the line represent primary objectives; those listed 
below the line represent secondary objectives. 
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MASTER CURRICULUM PLANNING GUIDE 
Home-Oriented Preschool Education 



Objectives for Lesson No* 66, Week 14, "Learning About Money" 









ORIENTING 




COGNITION 


AFFECT 


MOTOR ACTIVITY 


& ATTENDING 


LANGUAGE 


Porf 1: SENSORY DISCRIMI- 


i SCLf AKIb 6fHeiiS 










6 LanaUQae and the Fine 








IK PERCEPTUAL DISCRIMI- 










NATION 


1 * Speech and ^he 








Number 


' printed word 








3* Number Terms 


c. Child listens to 








Child selects op-^ 


story. 








propria^e coin From 


d* Chfld reacts to 








group of four — 


story* 








penny, niclcel. 


3) Dramatization 








dime^ quarter — as 
an oral direcHve 


of the story* 








f ^ Child creotes or 








is given* 

* 


resells stories* 








2 Graohic and Dfasttc 
arts 

a* Graphic 

2)When pictures 
are displayed: 
c) \hB chi ld re* 
^ ac^s verbally 
and/or r»n- 
. verbally \o 
. Consent of 
pjjctures* 









MASTER CURRICULUM PLANNING GUIDE 
Home-Orienl'ed Preschool Educotion 



ObjecHves for Lesson No. 66, V^eek l-'', "Learning Abouf Money" (Conl-'dJ 



> 
< 

z 
o 

lli 



Vocabulary and Concepts: 

money^ buy^ nickel^ penny, 
vatue, worl^h, dime, next 
coin: penny, nictcel, dime 
lefter: m 









ORIENTING 






ArrtLI 


MUTOR ACTIVITY 


© A TT C K 1 Pv 1 K 1 ^ 

& ATTENDING 


1 A K 1 ^ I 1 A ^ C 

LANOUAOt ^ 


Porr r: SENSORY DISCRIMI- 






IH* DIRECTION 


Part 2: DESCRIPTIVE 


K 1 A T J K 1 

NATJON 






FOLLOWING 


LANGUAGE 


IL PERCEPTUAL DoCRiMi- 






B.. Given in- 




NATION 






structions 


JECTS AND EVENTS 


Form racogniMon 






on locating 


A, Chnd lobe Is ob- 


6* Child identifies 






on obfect. 


jects, octions 


prin-rsd symbols. 






find the ob- 


and qualities. 


a. Given a single 






ject* 


3* Given o pic- 


letter ra, nome it 








ture of a single 


by saying m. 








object^ name 


rarr f: jcNj^JKY UoLKIMI*' 








\\ (penny). 


NATION 








Child identifies ond 


1. AUDITORY DISCRIMI- 








describes objects on 


NATION 








ba^'s of different 


E, Child distinguishes 








attributes* 


rhyme , 

— ' — ' — ' 








3* Identify and des-^ 








cribe an object 
in terms of its 
function (a penny 
is something you 
spend)* 
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MASTER CURRICULUM PLANNING GUIDE 
Home-Oriented Preschool Educa^ion 

Ob[ocfives for Lesson No. 67, Week 14, "What's in rhe Trunk?" 



COGNITION 



Part t: SENSORY OISCRlMI- 

NATION 
II. PERCEPTUAL DISCRIMI- 
NATION 
. J r Time 

I. Child idenHfiesand 
applies Hme-related 
terms. 

c. Given occurr" 
ences !n relation- 
ship to some event, 
state which oc- 
currences took 
place BEFORE and 
which took place 
AFTER. 

d. State activities 
that occurred 
during a specified 
day as teacher 
names day in terms 
of TODAY, YES- 
TERDAY, and 
TOMORROW. 

f. Given two occurr^ 
ences retotlon" 
ship to some events 
state whether a 
named occurrence 
took place BEFORE 
or AFTER. 



AFFECT 

SELF AND OTHERS 
A. Feelings of self-worth 
1 . In an open fSeld 
situation, the chi Id 
indicates positive 
self-image by fhe 
following behaviors: 
a r Enters into new 
tasks* 

f . Makes choices. 

g. Engage In activi- 
ties which indi- 
cate awareness of 
health and/or 
safety habits^ 



MOTOR ACTIVITY 



ORIENTING 
& ATTENDING 



LANGUAGE 



MASTER CURRICULUM PLANNING GUIDE 
Home-Oriented Preschool Educat-ion 

Ob|ecHves for Lesson No. 67, Week 14, "Whaf's in fhe Tmnk?" (Cont'4,) 



COGNITION 



AFFECT 



MOTOR ACTIVITY 



ORIENTING 
& ATTENDING 



LANGUAGE 



o 

CO 



< 



g. Given an occurr" 
ence that has hap- 
pened^ IS occurr- j 
ing^ or will happen ^ 
sfate whefher the 
occurrence took 
place TODAY, 
YEGTERDAV, or 
TOMORROW. 
2* Child hypothesizes 
based on time con- 
cepts* 

a* Given illustra- 
tions of the fir^t 
two segments of 
a sequence , 
select from other 
illustrations the 
last segment of the 
sequence* 
Part 2: HIGH ORDER COGNI- 
TIVE ACTS 
VL FROBIEM SOLVING 
A* Logfcol Reasoning 

3* Child Infers through 
creating, selecting 
and/or rejecting 
solutions to hypo- 
thetical situations* 
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MASTER CURRICULUM PLANNING GUIDE 
Home -Oriented Preschool Educatian 

Obiectives for Lesson No. 67, Week 14, "What's In the Trunk?" (Cont'd.) 



COGNITION 



AFFECT 



MOTOR ACTIVITY 



ORIENTING 
& ATTENDING 



LANGUAGE 



< 



d. Given problems 
stated in increas- 
fngl/ abstract 
terms/ answer 
them ''n such a 
way that the re- 
sponse signifies 
camprehensian of 
the problem* 
4. Child infers b/lag* 

i&j! rncfusian ar 

exclusian 



IV, CLASSIFICATION 

A* Child classifies abjects 
cansidering an tr)creas-- 
ing number af dimen* 
sians* 

6. ChHd uses verba! 
descrfptian ta gufde 
classificatran* 
a* Given a verbal 
descriptian of a 
class/ sort an 
array af objects 
into described 
class* 



1* SELF AND OTHERS 

Language and the Fine 
Arts 

1 . Speech and the 
printed ward 
b* Child indicates 

whether he wants 

\o hear a story* 
c* ChNd listens to a 

story * 
d* Child naocfs to 

story. 



2 

z 

8 

to 



( . GROSS MOTOR 
ACTIVITY 
D. Basic Forms of 
Movement 
1* Slide (skate); 
M* FINE MOTOR 
SKILLS 

D* Coordmottng 
use of hands . 
3* Use both 
hands in co- 
ordinated 
effort to 
accomplish 
o task (rub- 
bing hands 
fogether)* 



Port 1: LANGUAGE 
CONSTRUCTION 
IL CHILD PRODUCES 
SENTENCES 
B* Pofor attributes 
J . Child mokes 
polar dis** 
criminations* 
Port 2: DESCRIPTIVE 
LANGUAGE 
I* DESCRIBING OB- 

JECTS AND EVENTS 
A* Child labels ob- 
jects/ actions and 
qualities* 
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MASTER CURRICULUM PLANNING GUIDE 
Home-Oriented Preschool Education 

Objectives for Lesson No. 67, Week 14, "What's in the Trunk?" (Cont'd.) 









UKI tlN 1 llNL? 




POl^KI ITfOKI 
^^^^j? IN 1 1 i^lN 




rA\J lUK 1 1 V! I Y 


& ATTtNOING 


LAisGUAGE 


C+ Child clossfFiBs obfGcts 


e« ^nMG reiares ex* 






Qp Given an object^ 


on different bases* 


♦ 

periences* 






verbally char- 


1 ♦ Child classifies ob* 


2* Graphic and plastic 






acterize the ob- 


jacts by use or func- 


arfs 






ject in a number 


Mon* 


b* Plastic 






of unique meaning- 


a* Givtsn a group of 


2) When plasticart 






ful ways. 


funcHonal obfec^s^ 


forms are dis- 






B. Child identiHesond 


group them by 


played the child 






describes objeci^s on 


therr function* 


will 






the basis of diffeient 


b* Given a group of 


a) iook at the 






attributes 


OP leCi 5/ ICCI 


OP|GCr5/ 








rnose □ppropriare 


b) react to aes- 






* v^iio reus srories* 


for a set of ob* 


thetic quali- 








jects based on use 


ties of the 








or function* 


objects verba 
and/or non* 
verbally* 
3 * Music 

a* Child listens 
to music 

c* Child reacts 
rwnverbally 
to music* 










1) Child moves 








to rfiythm* 









o 



> 

z 

o 
u 

iU 
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MASTER CURRICULUM PLANNING GUIDE 
Home-0^ien^ed Preschool Educol-ion 



Obiectives for Lesson Na. 67, Week 14, "What's in the Trunk?" (Cont'd.) 



COGNITION 


AFFECT 


MOTOR ACTIVITY 


ORIENTING 
& ATTENDING 


LANGUAGE 




IL THE ENVIRONMENT 

Man-made Environment 
K In an apen field 
situation the child 
indicates awareness 
of a reactian fo the 
man-made environ- 
menf by 

a. Verbal comments 
b* Caring for an 
assuming responsi- 
bility far the en- 
viranment, 
3. Refriiningfrom 
littering; pick*^ 
ing up litter* 









Vocobulary ana Concepts: 



calendar, clock, birthday, New 
Year*s Day, lunch, time, change, 
old, {am, noon 

geometric shapes: square^ circle, 
triangle, rectangle 



MASTER CURRICULUM PLANNING GUIDE 
Hamp-Oriented Preschool Education 



Object; ves far Lesson No, 68/ Week 14/ **HurricaneJ'* 



COGNITION 


AFFECT 


^OTOR ACTIVITY 


ORIENTING 
& ATTENDING 


LANGUAGE 


Port 2: HIGHER ORDER COG- 
NITIVE ACTS 
VI, PROBLEf/. SOLVING 
A, Lagtcal reasoning 
3* Child infers through 
creating/ selecting 
and/ar rejecting 
saluHans to hypo- 
thetical problem 
situations, 
a* Given a problem 
with o vo t ty of 
possible solutions/ 
select the one best 
. suited to the situ- 
otion. 




IL FINE MOTOR 
SKILLS 

Coordinoting 
use of bonds < 






Port 1: SENSORY DISCRIMI- 
NATION 
IL PERCEPTUAL DISCRIMI- 
NATION 

E. Form Recognition 

L Child motches 

pict;ires, 

6. Child rdentin-5s 

printed symbols* 

o. Given o single 

letter r, nome 
It by sayfng r* 


L SELF AND OTHERS 

B* Language ond the Fine 
Arts 

1 , Speech and the 
printed word 

c. Child listens to o 
story . 

d. Child reacts to o 
story* 

g. Child engages in 
dramatic play. 


IIL CREATIVE AC- 
TtVITIES 
B* Dramatic 
Ptoy 

7, Move to 

record of 

wrnd by 

bodily 

movements/ 

gestures ond 

fociql ex- 
pression* 







MASTER CURRICULUM PUNNING GUIDE 
Home-Orien^9cl Preschool Education 



Objectives for Lesson No. 68, Week U, "Hurricanel" (Cont'd.) 



COGNITION 


AFFECT 


- 

MOTOR ACTIVITY 


ORIENTING 
& ATTENDING 


UNGUAGE 




3. Music 

o. Child listens 

music, 
d* Child spontoneous 

engages inmusico 

activities. 


1/ 







> 

< 
O 
2 
O 

CO 



Vocabolory ond Concepts: 

ro!n, sunshine, weor, stormy, 
snow, weotheo wind, wet 
smoM letter: r 



ERIC 



MASTER CURRICULUM PLANNING GUIDE 
Home-Orienfed Preschool EducaHcn 



Objectives for Lesson No. 69, Week U, "Play Around the Bend" 



COGNITION 


ArrELT 


1 MOTOR ACTIVfTY 


ORIENTING 
& ATTENDING 


LANGUAGE 


Part 1: SENSORY DlSCRfMf- 
NATtON 1 
K AUDITORY DISCRIMINA- 
TION 

l(L TACTILE DISCRIMINA- 
TION 

A. Child distir^uishes be- 
tween objects by touch* 
tV. TASTE 

A* Child applies appro- 
priate descriptive term * 


L SELF AND OTHERS 
A. Feelings of self-worth 
K In an open field 
situation the child 
grves evidence of 
feelings of self-v/ort 
tov/ard others and/oi 
their contributions ir 
the following ways: 
h* engages In crea- 
tive play* 


h 






Part 1: SENSORY DISCRIMI- 
NATION 
IL PERCEPTUAL DISCRIMI- 
NATION 

C* Color recognition 
3* Pick out a colored 
object when its 
color label is sup- 
plied by a teacher* 
E . Form recognition 
3* Given an array of 
plane or solid geo- 
metric figures^ child 
identifies alt basic 
shapes. 

b* Circle, square, 
friangia* 


L SELF AND OTHERS 

8* Language and the Fine 
Arts 

3. Music 

a* Child listens to 
music* 

c. Child reacts non- 
verbally to music 
1) Child moves to 
rhythm 

d*#ChiId sponfane- 
ously engages in 
musical activi- 
ties. 


IIL CREATIVE AC- 
TIVITIES 
C* Musical ac- 
tivities 
1 . Child cre- 
ates musicol 
activities _ 

g. Drama- 
tize a 
song 
4. Child par* 
ticipates in 
singing ac- 
tivrties 
i. Sing 
long 


IIL DIRECTION 
FOLLOWING 
A ♦ Follow in- 
structions on 
how to pcr- 
fomi a task. 





MASTER CURRICULUM PLANNING GUIDE 
Home-Oriented Preschool Education 

Objectives for Lesson No. 69, Week 14, "Play Around the Bend" (Cont'd.) 



COGNITION 


AFFECT 


MOTOR ACTIVITY 


ORIENTING 
& ATTENDING 


LANGUAGE 


Part 2: HIGHER ORDER 

COGNITIVE ACTS 
((, QUANTITATIVE SKILLS 
B< Child can use numbers 
2. State how fnany ob- 
jects are in a set . 


1 









> 

< 

Z 

o 
u 

UJ 

to 



Vocabulary and Concepts: 
faste/ hear/ senses/ scarf/ 
smell/ feel/ zerO/ tauch 
geometric shapes: square/ 
circle^ triangle 
numerat: 0 



ERIC 



MASTER CURRICULUM PLANNING GUIDE 
Home-Oriented Preschool Educotion 



Objectives for Lesson No* 70, Week 14, "Friends Are for Loving" 









OKlENTINtj 




CO(jNlTiON 


ArrCL-l 




S ATTCKirM Kiri 


1 A Kl r^t 1 A r^c 


Part 1; ^tN^UKY DIbLKlMI'" 


■ 


















IV. TASTE 










A, Child applies appro- 










priate descriptive term * 










Part 1: SENSORY DISCRIMI- 


K SELF AND OTHERS 


IL FINE MOTOR 






NATION 


A. Feelings of self-worth 


SKILLS 






11, PERCEPTUAL DISCRIMI- 


K In an open field situ^ 


B* Drawing and 






NATION 


atton the child indicates 


writing 






E- Form Recognition 


positive self-image by 


. 1 , Hold and use 






6* Child identifies 


the followlngbehaviors; 


a crayon. 






printed symbols* 


b* The child shares self 


then a pen- 






o* Given o single 


(interaction). (Van 


cil, comfort- 






letter 6, name it 


only) 


ably* 






by saying 8. 


c. The child volunteers 
to do tasks* (Van 
only) 

d. The child shares 
material things* 
(Van only) 

e. The child indicates 
that he senses him^ 
self as a memberof 
different groups* 

f* The child rrKikes 
choices* (Van only) 









MASTER CURRICULUM PUNNING GUIDE 
Home-Onented Preichool Education 



Objectives for Lesson No. 70, Week 14, "Friends Are for Loving" (Cont'd.) 



COGNITION 


AFFECT 


MOTOR ACTIVITY 


ORIENTING 
& ATTENDING 


LANGUAGF 




g.The child engagesin 
activities which indi- 
cote Qworeness of 
health anc(/orsafety 
habits. 

2, In an open Field situ- 
ation the child gives 
evidence of feelingsof 

self-worHi by indicat" 
ing positive attitudes 

toward others and/or 
their contributions in 
the foilowing woys: 
a. The child osksothers 

for therr help. (Van 

only) 

6. Language and the Fine 
Arts 

3. Music 

a. The child listens to 
music* 

b. The child reacts 
vocally to music* 









Vocabulary and Concepts: 

chocolate, birthday, cake, 

icing 

letter B 



OBJECTIVES ANL: <^CTiVITlES BY DELIVERY SYSTEM 
"Learning Abouf Money" 
(Leison 66, Week 14) 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



TV Lesson 



Home VisiJ 



Mobile Clossroom 



Generol: PercepJLiol discriminoHon — 
number recogniHon. 

Specific; Number terms; child selects 
oppropriote coin from group 
of four — penny, nickel, 
dime^ quorter — os orol 
direction is given. 



Generol: Longuoge ond the fine orts — 
speech ond the printed vK>rd* 

Specific: Child listens to story; 

reocts by dramottzotfon; 
creotes or retells stories* 



Child is shown penny, nickel, 
dime ond quorfer; teocher 
osks him to identify these 
coins using Activity Sheet 
B-64; teocher osks questions 
obout coins* 



Child 's osked to iden- 
tify reol coins ond ploy 
coins. 



The story of **Henny Penny** 
IS octed out; chMd fs invfted 
to retell or creote o new 
story * 



A story is reod; the 
chfldren reoct to the 
story; they ore invited 
to retell the story* 



Generol: Longuoge ond the fine orts — 
graphic ond plostlc ort* 

Specific: Child reocts verbolly and/or 
nonverbolly when pictures 
ore shown* 



Child issh own pictures ond 
IS encouraged to respor.d to 
them* 



Child IdentiHes 
different coin sizes 
ond the letter ''m*** 



Generol: Perceptuol discriminotion- 
form recognition. 

Specific: Child Identifies printed 
symbols* 



Coins ond money symbols 
ore presented* 



Child identifies nomes 
ond cents symbols on 
ploy coins* 



Generol: Auditory discriminotion* 
Specific; Chlfd distinguishes rhyme, 



Rhyming words ore discussed 
ofter child heors **Little Red 
Coboose'^ song* 



**Money** poem is read 
to the child from 
Pbrents' Guide* 



Rhyming words ore dis- 
cussed; child is osked to 
think of words thot rhyme 
with his nome* 



(Lesson 66, Week 14, Cont'd) 



ACTIVITIES 





TV Lesson 


Home Visit 


Mobile Classroom 


General: Direction following.* 
Specific: Child locates objecis by 
fallowing directions. 


Child follows directions in 
watching for letters on toy 
train; listening to song, and 
plocing coins in order of 
value. 


Child follows directions ^ 
of octing out a story. 


Child fotlov/s directions 
while thinking of rhyming 
names and listenirtg to a 
stcry . 


Gdndroi: Descnbrng objecfs ana 
events. 

Specific: Child labels Objects/ actions, 
and qualities; child Identifies 
and describes objecfs on 
basis of different attributes 
ond in terms of their 
functions. 


Value of coins is 
explained. 


Child Identifies largest 
coin, smallest coin, 
ond most and leost 
valuable cams. 




General Vocabulary development. 

Specific: Child demonstrates under- 
stondrng of the wordsi 
mone/, bay, nickel, 
penny, value, worth, 
dime, next. 


Money Terms are introduced, 
explained, ond reinforced. 


Child plays with coins 
and is encouraged to 
use the correct term !n 
noming the coins. 





OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES BY DELIVERY SYSTEM 
"What's in the Trunk " 
(Lesson 67, Week 14) 



ACTIVITIES 



OBJECTIVES 


TV Lesson 


Home Visit 


Mobile Classroom 


General: Perceptuol discrimtnarian — 
ri me* 

Specific: Child identifies and applies 
Hme-related terms, such as 
BEFORE, AFTER, TODAY, 
and YESTERDAY; child 
hypothesizes based an 
h'me cancepts* 


Concepts of rime-reloted 
terms ore explained. Child 
is asked the month and dote 
of his birthday* 


Child receives 
colendor for 
Jonuory. 


Child idenrifies and is 
encouraged to use time- 
related terms when 
talking . 


General: Problem salving* 

Specific: Child uses logic in selecHng 
ar rejecHng soluHans to 
hypomehcol problem situo- 
tions; child infers by logical 
inclusion or exclusion* 


Child is asked to tell what 
be had for lunch. Puppets 
use reasoning in telling 
ti me* 






General: Feelings of self worth. 

Specific: Child indicates positive self 
image by underroking new 
tasks, making choices, 
engaging in ocrivities which 
indicate awareness of health 
and safety habits* 


Child is encouraged to try 
something he has never 
tried before. A story in 
the lesson tells about 
choices in eating habits* 


Child picks out his 
birthday on calendar* 


Chi Id is asked to think 
of things that rhyme with 
his name. 

] 


General: Classification using increas- 
ing number of dimensions* 

Specific: Child uses verbal description 
to guide clossificoHon; sorts 
objects by doss. 


Shapes ore introduced: 
circle, triangle, square, 
and rectangle. 







(Lesson 67, Week 14, Cont'd) 



AOIVITIES 





TV Lesson 


Home Visit 


Mobile Classroom 


General: Classification of objects on 

different bases* 
Specific: Ctiitd classifies objects by 

function < 


Objects are classified by 
function of telling time* 






General; 'jonguage and the fine arts* 
Specific: Child indicates whether he 

wants to hear a story; listens 

to story; reacts to story; 

child relates his own 

experiences . 


Child listens to a story 
entitled "Bread and Jam 
for Fronces , ** 

1 




Story Is read by teacher; 
child Is Invited to react 
to story and relate his 
own experiences* 


General: Language and the fine arts- 
music* 

Specific: Child listens to music and 
reacts nonverbally; child 
moves to rhythm* 


Child is encouraged ta 
move to music * 






Genera 1 : Environment— ^man^made . 

bpecihc: Child indicates awareness or 
and reaction to man-made 
^ environment by discussion^ 
assuming a responsibility^ 
refraining from littering and 
by picking up lit^er. 


Pictures of trees in different 
seasons are used to discuss 
environment. , 






General: Gross motor activity. 
Specific: Child slides (skates) using 

basic forms of body 

movement- 


Figure is shown skating 
in the winter* 







OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES BY DELIVERY SYSTEM 
"Hurricane!" 
(Lesson 68, Week 14) 

ACTIVITIES 




TV Lesson 


Home Visit 


Mobile Classrootr* 


General: Problem solving* 
Specific: Logical reasoning; child 
Infers through creatir>g, 
selecting^ and/or 
refecting solutions to 
hypothetical problem 
situations; child selects 
best solution to a given 
sihjotion * 


Chi Id is asked to figure out 
what he could do if he were 
outdoors and it started to 
roin* If he came upon a 
puddle, how would he get 
oround? 


— : ' ' 

Child Is encouraged to 
draw a picture o^ what 
he thinks o hurricone 
would do to a porticu* 
lar object* 




Generol: Fine motor skills* 
Specific: Coordinating use of hands* 


Child is invited to draw a 
picture of the weather .of 
the day* 


Child cuts out pictures 
of things to match with 
weather scenes* 





General : Perceptuol dlscriminotion-- 

form recognition* 
Specific: Child matches pictures; 

identifies symbols* 


Roin^ sun, ond snow forms 
ore presented* 


Child motches things he 
weors with weather 
pictures* 




Generol: Creotive activities-- 

dramatic ploy* 
Specific: Child moves body to 

recording of wind, using 

gestures and facial 

expressions * 


Child Is invited to move to 
the music of a recording of 
wind blowing; to express 
his feelings in different 
weather* 


Child is encouraged to 
talk obout the day's 
weather; what type of 
weather is needed for 
sledding? for swim- 
ming? Ask him who t 
he would do on a 
rainy doy* 


Suggest that the child 
run^ wofk, (ump^ ond 
hop using the Sound 
Activated System In the 
mobile classroom* 



(Lesson 68, Week 14, Cont'd) 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



TV Lesson 



Home Visif 



Mobile Classroom 



General: Fine motor skills* 
SpaciFic: Child uses both hands in an 

eFFort ff^ accomplish a 

task * 



Song and pantomime to 
demonstrate rubbing hands 
together* 



Chfld is encouraged to 
draw pictures oF 
weather on calendar* 



General: Language construction* 
SpecrFrc: Child makes polar 
discrimi notions. 



Story about bread and jam 
describes chorocteristics oF 
Food* 



Child is asked to name 
things that taste sweet 
or sour; to Feel things 
that ore hot or cold; 
and distinguish between 
rough or smooth* 



Stories read to children 
hove man/ polar terms 
included* 



General: Descriptive language* 
Specific: Child labels objects, actions, 
and qualities; child verboll/ 
characterizes on obtect in a 
number oF unique, meaning- 
Fu( wo/s; child identifies 
and describes objects on 
basis oF diFFerent attributes* 



Geometric shapes (circle, 
square, triangle, rectangle) 
ore introduced and 
described* 



Child is encouraged to 
mix his own do/ or 
dough * 



General: Vocabulary development* 
Specific: Child demonstrates under^ 
standing oF these words: 
calendar, clock, birthday. 
New Year's Day, lunch, 
time, change, old, ]am, 
noon, square, circle, 
triangle, and rectangle* 



Terms ore introduced In 
stories and discussion* 



Child is encouraged to 
use new terms presented 
in the TV lesson* 



Time, geometric and polar 
terms ore used by teacher; 
children ore encouraged 
to use these terms* 



(Lesson 68, Weet< 14, Canf'd) 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



TV Les son 



Home Visit 



Mobile Clossroom 



Generol: Longuoge ond the ftne orts" 
speech ond the printed word. 

Specific: Child listens to story; reocts 
to o story; engoges in dramo- 
tic ploy* 



Story is reod obout on 
onfmol thot \\kes roin, 
Willie Woddle. 



Child is encouror}ed 
to use sentences 
contoining descriptive 
words* Thunder is 
loud* 



Suggesf that the child 
oct ouf scenes depicting 
different types of 
weather; tet the group 
guess whot weofher is 
being depicted* 
Discuss weother* 



Generol: Longuoge ond the fine orts — 
music * 

Specific: Child listens to music; 

engoges spontoneously in 
musicol octivities* 



Children listen to Rotndrops 
Keep Foiling on my Heod, 



y 

Let the Sun Shine In, Cet 



!t Snow* 



Words reloted fo Mother 
ore emphoslzed. 



Generol: Vocobulory development* 
Specific: Child demonstrotes under* 
stonding of the words: roin, 
sunshine, weor, stormy, 
snow, weother, wind, ond 
wet* 



Encouroge child to use 
descriptive words* 



Child uses weother terms 
in responding to others 
octfng out weafher 
scenes. 



OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES BY DELIVERY SYSTEM 
"Play Around the Bend (Exploring the Five Senses)" 

(Lesson 69, Week 14) 



ACTIVITIES 





TV Lesson 


Home Visit 


Mobile Classroom 


General: Sensory discrimination* 
Specific: Distinguish objects by touch, 

taste; applies appropriate 

descriptive terms* 


Use senses to help guess what . 
is in the box; puppet play; 
gifts described — how they 
sound, smell, etc* 


Observe, handle objects; 
discuss objects and ex*- 
periences with reference 
to senses* (e*g*. 
Thunder is loud, tree is 
green, sugar is sweet, 
fur is soft*) 


Teacher reads story about 
senses* (e*g-, Myra 
Gibson's What Is Your 
Favorite TTimg To Hear? 
* * * to Touch? * , - to 
^m^II'^ Mv Bunnv Feels 
5oft, by Charlotte 
Steiner)* Discuss 
stories * 


General: Feelings of self-worth- 
Specific: Indicate positive self- 
image by engaging in 
creative pla/* 


Move to music, **My 
Playful Scarf-** 




Pi ay guessing game 
(five senses) - 


Teacher reads; 
child dromatizes. 


General: Perceptual discriminatior^ — 

color recogniation* 
Specific: Pick out objects by calar* 


Play **Arouhd the Ber^d'* 
game- 


Child asked to identify 
objects in his environ- 
ment by calar* 




General r Perceptual discrimination-- 

form recognition* 
Specific: Identify basic shapes (circle, 

square, triangle)* 


P!ay ''Around the Bend** 
game — spir^ner advances on 
path having geometric 
shapes in spaces* 


Find geometric shapes 
in environment (e*g*, 
pan— circle; house — 
square; table — trian^e)- 




General: Quantitive skills- 
Specific; State how many objects are 
In a set* 


Play game with boxes 
(cantents: empty, 2 carrots, 
1 scarf); count; discuss* 


Child is asked to count 
objects; tell size of 
sets; make sets af 
specified sizes* 





Lesson 69, Week 14, Cont'd) 



ACTIVITIES 





TV Lesson 


Home Visit 


A/bbile Classroom 


GeneroJ: Language and f'he fine arts- 
must c 

Specfftc: Listen to music; move to 
rhythm; spontaneously 
engage in musicol 
activily ♦ 


Instrumental music (video-- 
mirror ball turning); move to 
music, "My Ptayful Scarf." 




Child listens to recorded 
music; moves freely to 
music; sings spontaneously 
improvises musical 
instrument {e*g*, box 
or floor for drum)* 


General; Creative activities. 
Specific: Sing along; dramatize a 
song. 


Invites children to sing along; 
dramotize the song, 'The 
Little Green Frog* ** 




Child sings along with 
others; dramatizes song(s) 
of choice* 


General: Orienting and attending 
skills. 

Specific: Follow directions to 
perform a task . 


Fol low directions given by 
the teacher to play 
"Around the Bend** game* 


Play **Around the Bend" 
with the child* 


Child follows directions 
given to him individually 
or his group durFng tf>e 
day*s session* 


Generoh Vocabulary development* 
Specific: Demonstrate understanding 

of the following words; 

taste, hear, smell, feel, . 

touch, look, senses, 

scarf, zero* 


Teacher asks questions as to 
which sense v/ould be used 
to find out characteristics of 
objects (e*g* , ♦ . .that sugar 
is sweet, ♦ ♦ ^apples are red); 
conversation with puppet 
about five senses; ploy game^ 
"How Can We Find Out?** 
(involving senses); develop 
concept of scarf — show scarf, 
move to music with scorf, 
speak of gift (o soft scarf)* 
Develop concept of zero 


1 





OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES BY DELIVERY SYSTEM 
"Friends Are For Loving" 
(Lesson 70, Weet< 14) 



OBJECTIVES 




ACT IV 


TIES 


TV L-^sson 


Home Visit 


Mobile Classroom 


General: Sensory dlscrrmmatfon-- 
taste . 

Specific: Child applies appropriate 
descriptive term* 


Cake icing is tasted and 
described* Story "Benja- 
mln*s Birthday ^' is told . 


Child is asked to name 
things that taste sweet, 
s our and salty * 




General: Perceptual discrimination — 

form recognition* 
Specific: Child idenKfies printed 

symbols* 


Chi Id observes maps or 
globe* 


Child picks out "B's" 
tn a group of letters. 




General: Feelings of self-worth * 
Specific: Child shares self; volunteers 
to do tasks; shares material 
things; makes choices; 
shows awareness of health 
and safety habi ts;"^asl<s 
others for help* 


Child observes the task of 
cake decorating; rs encou- 
raged l-o da samething 
special for someone* 


Emphasise the importance 
of having friends, sharing 
and doing things that 
make others happy; ask 
the child to name one of 
his friends and tell what 

h^ lil/oc nhfiiit him 




General: Fme motor skills* 
Specific: Child holds and uses a 

pencil and crayon 

cpmfartabty ♦ 


Teacher encaurages child 
to use crayon and paper 
after lesson * 


Child IS osked to point 
to his birthday on the 
calendar and asked to 
shaw his age with his 
fingers* 


Children draw pictures to 
show something t-iat 
happened on their 
birthdays; discuss the 
pictures. 


General; Vocabulary development 
Specific; Child demonstrates under- 
standing of these words: 
chocolate, birthday^ cake^ 
icing* 


Words are introduced and 
reinforced through repeated 
use* Letter "8" is reviewed* 




Bfrthdays are discussed* 



TELEVISION LESSON SCRIPTS 
Home-Oriented Preschool Education 




HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 



Broodcosl December 20, 1971 Lesson Number 66 



Title "learning About Money" Tape Date November 8, 1971 



Focus From a group of coins select a specific coin. 

Recognize letter M. 



VIDEO 


AUDIO 


Party and Roy 


Do you have a nickel? Til give you 5 pennies 
for a nicket , 


D pennies 
nickel 
dime 


Show how it looks > State the value of each , 
Compare tn size* 


coins 


Pot in order of value. 
Select a penny* 


Patty 


Whaf would you do with a penny? Lef*s see 
wnaT one or my rrienus □!□ with nsr pennies^^ 


Film 


V, 0. 


Poffy 


1 t 1 f II l_ l_ 

Lan you mrnk ot a word that rtiymes witti 
penny? Have you ever head a story called 
"Henny Penny"? Our friends in Magic 
Hollow are getting ready now* 


Magic Hollow 


Audto Tape 


Pafty 


Discuss Magic Hollow characters still gefting 
ready for the play. Do you ever like to draw 
pictures to fell about sfories you read? 1 
have some pictures to show you that some of 
our friends made and sent in to us* 


Pictures by children 




Train Set 


Music: "Little Red Caboose" 




HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 



Broadcosl- December 20, 1971 Lesson Number 66 Cont'd 



TrHe "Learning Ab^ut Money" Tape Dote November 8, I97I 

Focus From o group of corns select o specific corn. 

Recognize letter M^ 







Patty 


Did you notice that the caboose was carrying 
something for you? Do you know what it is? 
Let's see how l"o write the letter M* 


Film — write — recognttiah 


V.O. 


Patty 


Now, you know how an M looks* Money begir 
with an M. Earlier todav^ we saw some monev 
Let's listen ta a poem and let's see if you con 
tell what it's about. 


Penny on revolving stand 


Poem; "Brand New Penny" and music 


Patty 


Introduce Puppet play. 


Magic Hollow 


Story: "Henny Penny" 


Patty 


Closing remarks. 


PROPS: 




I * Roy puppet and coins 




2. Film — Penny 




3* Magic HoUow puppets and 
2 audio topes 




4. Pichjres by viewing children 




5, Train set and music 




6* Film-*letter M 
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HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EOUCA'tiON 



Broodcost December 20, 1971 Lesson Number 66 Conf'd 



Title "Leoming About Money" Tope Dote November 8, 1971 

Focus From a group^oF coins select o specific coin> 

Recognize letter M> ^ 



VIDEO 


AUDIO 


PROPSi (cortt'd.) 




7. Book — Henny Penny 




B. Penny on stand and music 




PUPPETEERS: 




Dick 




Dan 




Tom 




MUSIC: 




"l\ff\e Red Cabaase" 
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HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 



Broadcast December 21, 1971 Lesson Number 67 



Title "What's in the Trunk?" Tape Date November 9, 1971 



Focus Curiosity encourages awareness of environment. 



VIDEO 


AUDIO 


Patty in Extra Room 


Hello* How ore you? Algie and 1 have been 
up here in the Extra Room, and we've found 
some things for you* 


Ice skates 
clay 
slide 
book 


Here's a story dx>ut someone who likes bread 
and jam* She likes the familiar and doesn't 
think she wants to try anything new* 


Slides 


Story: ''Bread & Jam for Frances" 


Patty 


Frances changed, didn't she? How did Frances 
change? Why did she decide to fry something 
new? Have you ever changed your eating 
habits? Did you ever get to like something that 
you hadn't tried before? 

Frances was having her school lunch at naan* 
Do you remember any of the things that Fronces 
had in her school lunch? Did you ever have any 
of those things? Sometimes when I pack a lunch, 
1 like to have celery or carrots ond some kind of 
fruit* 


Puppets 


Audio Tape 


Patty 


Let's see what we can find out about telling 
time* 
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HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 



Broadcasf December 21 , 1971 Lesson Number Cont'd 



Title "Whot'sin the Trunk?" Tape ppte November 9, 1971 



Focus Curiosity encourages awareness of environmenK 



VIDEO 


AUDIO 


Objects on kifchen table 


Which af these do we use for telling time? 


Cc lender 


What does a calendar fell us? Name the days of 
the week* Do you remember which month your 
birthday comes in? Name the months of the year* 

January first' is the beginning of the new year* 
Algie's birthday is in January^ He was born in 
1968* 


Calendar with Algie's 
picture. 


Discuss picture * Find Algie's birfhday — January 
1 * Is your birthday In January? How old are 

-B- II li+ii 1 I'll ^\ 

you? now old will you be on your next birthday? 

^1 inn^cf n^nrl/ inn cnA^ f nl rinuc nn ) An r 

vvMM%?i>r iriufKin^ 2>p€dui ijuy2> ufi cuT^noar* 
The first of January is New Year's Day* It is 
winter now, isn't !t? What season comes after 
Spring? After Summer? After Fall? 

Each season the trees change the way they look. 
We'll see the changes in these pictures that Tom 
made for us* 


Film-Tree animation 


Music* 


PaHyin Extra Room 


There's b *auty In each season* Some people may 
not like 0 certain season, but after they learn fo 
swim or s^iate^ or slide on a sled--they change 
and learn to like the season* What things do you 
like to do in winter? 


Ice Skater 


Music 
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HOME-ORiENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 



Broadcast Oer.ftmhRr^l . 1971 Lesson Number ^ Conl-'d 

JiHe "What's in the Trunk?" Tape Date Novemher 9. 1971 ; 

Fo cu s CuriQstJy encourages Qworeness of environment. 



VIDEO 


AUDIO 


Pafty skating and ice skafer 


Music — Invite children to pretend to skate. 


Patty 


Sometimes in winter, It's very cold outdoors, and 
you might start to shiver* But you can make your 
hands feel warmer by rubbing them togertier. You 
try it* 1 have a song for you where we can rub 
our palms and make them feel warm* Let's try it 
together* 


Film 


S. 0. F*""WeVe Making Heat"" 


Patty -sliding board 


Did you ever slide down a sliding board ? Did 
your legs fee! warm after you slid down? That's 
because your legs were rubbing against the slide* 
Just like when we rubbed our palms together, they 
fee! warm* 


Algie, slide geometric 
shapes 


Identify geometric shapes: circle, square, triangle, 
rectangje* 

You might like to play a game tike that at home* Or 
you could make shapes with your paper, crayons, or 
with some clay * 


Play Doh 
biscuit dough 
powder and water 


Here are some materials which are used like clqy* 
Suggest working with modeling materials* 




PROPS:' 
ice skates 
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HOME -ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 



Broadcast December 21, 1971 Lesson Number 67 Cont'd 



Title '"Shot's in the Trunk?" jape Date November 9, 1971 

Focus Curiosity encourages awareness of environment* 



VIDEO 


AUDIO 




PROPS:(cont*} 




clay^ 




sfidfng board 




book and slides — "Bread & Jam for Frances*' 




puppets and audio tape 




calendar - 1968 




calendar v#ith AlgJe's picture 




film ~ tree animatian v#ith music 




fee skater and music 




S. O. F. 'WeVe Mckfng Heat" 




sliding board and geometric shapes 




Play Dah and c\oy^ 




SETS; 




Extra Room 




ki tchen 




puppet stage 




TAPES: 




puppets-audio tape 




music for fi Im 




music: "Skafer's Waltz" 




music far clay * 
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HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 

BroodcQst December 22, 1971 Lesson Number 68 

Title "Hurricone!" Tape Dote November 10, 1971 

Foe u s P roblem solving* Recognizing the letter R. 



VIDEO 


AUDIO 


Patty outdoors on parch- 
its storting to rain 


Problem: Whot would you do If you were outdoors 
and it storted to roin? 

Problem: Here's o big puddle* How con we get 
around the puddle? 


Patty In Living Room 


Some doys are rainy, some are snow>frand some are 
fair. I have something to show you so we can learn 
more about days ond weeks and months. 


Calendar 


This is a calendar- A calendar helps us to know 
when we go to church, when we go to school,and 
when someone has a birthday. If you have your 
calendor, get it out now. Find the month and 
yeor- Name the days of the week, label the dotes 
1-7« Drow a picture of the weather of the day. 
How do you feel on o rainy day? Weather does 
affect people. 


Film (Weother) 


V* 0. and music 


Felt cut outs - boy, girl 
and clothes 


Classification: Clothes and Weather 


Patty with puppet - "Algie" 


These clothes ore for a rainy day* Rain begins 
with an r* AlgJe, you'll want to learn about r, 
because rabbit begins with an r. Let's see how 
to write the letter r* 


Cardboard & felt pen 
(Mirror) 


Write small r. 
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HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 



Broadcost December 22, 1971 Lesson Number 68 Cont'd 



Title "Hurricone!" Tope Dote November 10, T971 



Focus Problem solving. Rffcognir.tng letter r. 



VIDEO 


AUDIO 


Bo t toon Mon 


Find balloons with the teJter r. 


Potty 


1 hove 0 story to read to you about some animal 
that likes the ram. The story Is colted "Willie 
Waddle." Do you know what the story will be 
about? 


Slides ond pictures in book 


Story: '*WiIIie Waddle" 


Potty in Living Room 


Let's pretend It's a rainy day and the wind is 
blowing. Tlie wind is blowing so hard; it is a 
humcone. Let's listen to this story about a 
nurricone ana move witfi rne musjc* 


move with music 


Music: "Hurricane" from Rhythms Today. 
Silver Burdette Records - 31 18P - 00927 


Magic Hollow 


Audio Tope 


Fitm 


Closing Credits 




PROPS: 




1. Large calendar ond Flow pen 




2. Film on weother & bockground music 




3. Felt cutouts 




4. Puppet - Algie 
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Broodcost 



December 22, 1971 



Lesson Number 



68 



Conf'd 



TiMe "Hurricane! 



II 



Tape Dote November 10, 1971 



Focus 



Problem solving. Recognizing the letter r. 



VIDEO 



AUDIO 



PROPS: (cont.) 

5. Cardboard/ felt pen to write r. 

6. Balloon man with balloons ■ 

7. Book - "Willie Waddle" 

8. Record - Rhythms Today 

9. Mogic Hollow - puf)pets and audio tape. 
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HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 



Broadcast December 23^ 1971 Lesson Number ^ 



Title "Play Around the Bend" Tope Date November 11, 1971 

(Explorirtg the Five Senses) 
Focus Stresses awareness of and sensitivity to the way things look, feel, smell, taste, 

and sound. Recognize the empty set, 



VIDEO 


AUDIO 


Patty 


l*ve been thinking about you and just waiting for our 
visit together, 1 like being with you* 


Pafty with puppet "Algie" 


Are you awake? Do you hear me calling? Can 
you feel me touching you? The children are wait" 
ing and watching you. There's so much we can see 
and you have so much fun looking, and touching, 
listening/ and tasting too* 


Algie 


Vd like something to taste! 


Patty 


Now? 


Algie 


1 guess 1 can wait until after our visit with the 
children. 


Patty 


I'll give you something to taste latere But now, 1 
have something special for you to see. And weMI 
get to hear some pretty music « I wonder if youMI 
be able to tel! what it iso 


Mirror Ball 


Mustc (audio tape) 


Pat^y 


Those pretty lights were made by pieces of glass* 
It was a ball of clay with mirrors in it* IThe mirrors 
were very sharp, so we wouldn't touch il-, but it's 
nice to see. And that music was enjoyable to hear. 
We've heard a lot of music together and sung songs. 
Do you remember one about a little green frog that 
goes "glunk, glunk,"" He does funny things with 
his eyes. I like to do things with. my eyes. Here's 
how he sounds. 
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Broodcost December 23, 1971 Lesson Number 69 Cont'd 

Title "Ploy Around the Bend" Tape Dote November 11, 1971 

(Exploring the Five Senses) 
Focus Stresses oworeness of and sensitivity to the way things look, feel, smell, toste, 

ond sound. Recognize the empty set> 



VIDEO 


AUDIO 




Song: **Glunk, Glunk*' -Sing ond repeat 
"Glunk, Clunk went the little green frog* 
"Glunk^ Glunk^ went the tittle green frog* 
"Glunk^ Clunk went the little green frog. 
And I went Glunk, Glunk, too." 


Magic Hollow 


Audio Tape 


Patty with box at table 


Algie gave us this box and he wondered if you 
could count the number of things in there* 


Open box 


It's empty* There's not anything in here* 
Here's an empty set. There's a numeral thot 

f^lle nl^m if nn ^mntv <!^f nnrl if<! ^nJl^H 7^m 


Film ^ Zero 


V. o. 


Shake boxes and then open 
and look inside* 


Try to guess if they're going to be empty* Count 
the number of objects in each box* 

K Empty Set 

2* 2 Carrots 

3, 1 long scarf 

What can we do with a scarf? 


Move fro music with scarf 


Music; "My Playful Scorf*' 


Patty 


You can do many things with a scarf. You could 
use itand make believe more later. I'm glad *^hat 
Algie put thai scorf in the box for us, 1 wonder 
if we could give something to Roy. Let's play 
a game with Roy and see if he could guess what's 
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HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 
Broadcast December 23, 1971 Lesson Number 69 Conf'd 



TiMe "PIqy Around the Bend" Tape Dalre November 11, 1971 

(Exploring the Five Senses) 
Focus Stresses awareness of and sensitivity to the way things took, feel, smell, taste, 

and sound* Recognize the empty set* 



VIDEO 


AUDIO 




in the box* 


retry tSt l\oy by wall 


riay gamcT now v^an we nna i 

I'll tell you something and you tell me how you'd 
know about U* Would you - look, listen, i-aste, 
srnei i , ar toucn r 

Sugar !s sweet Lemons are sour 
Apples are red Mary has on perfume 
The iron is hot 

Guessing game: Can you tell what's in this box? 
Don't lock. Yau can smell, taste, touch, listen* 
What rs it? It's a big. Juicy, sour, dill pickle* 


PnfK/ Tn-IC!f**nPn 
1 uiiy III iNii^ii^ii 


Let s piay our Around tne bend game* 1 fl 
tell you the name of a color and then we'll use 
the spinner and see what shape we're to find* 


Around the Bend gome 


Play game: Use colors and shapes 
examples: red circle, yellow Hangle, blue 
square, green rectangle* 


Patty 


Review and closing remarks* 




PROPS; 

1 * Puppet - Algie 

2* Mirror ball & music 

3. Magic Hollow - puppets and audio tape 

4, Boxes wrapped with crepe poper bows. 
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HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 



Broadcast December 23, 1971 Lesson Numbe r 69 Cont' d 

Title "Play Around the Bend" Tope Date ' November 11, 1971 

(E:xplDring the Five bensesj 
Focus Stresses awareness of and sensitivity to the wo/ things look, Feel, smell, 

taste^ ond sounds Recognize rhe empty seto 



VIDEO , 


AUDIO 




5. Film of Zero 

6» Scarf and music: "My Playful Scarf" 
7o Roy on wall, gome book, anddill pickle 
8. Around the Bend game materialsc 


Molly 


Are we all ready, Johnny? 


Johnny 


1 think so. Chipper and I just finished making 
a sign. 


Moll/ 


Oh * let's see the sian □ 


Johnny 


M^r^ it 

1 Id C II U 4 


Molly 


Let's see what it says (read slowly) "Welcome 
Bock Sandy". 


Chipper 


Did we spell all the words right? 


Molly 


It looks okay to me » 


Johnny 


Chipper and I figured we'd at 1 hide and surprise 
her just like a surprise birthday party. 


Molly 


That's a good tdea « 


Chipper 


Here she comes down the path now. 


Johnny 


Quick, let's hide! 


Sandy enters 


Boy, it's good to be back home again. 1 wonder 
where everybody Is? 
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HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 



Broadcast 



f.em|3er 23. 1971 



Lesson NumI,, t 



Cant'd 



Tape Date Novi^mber 11 . 1971 



Title "Play Amund the Bend" 

(Exploring the Five Senses) 
Focus Stresses awor/^nf^ss of onH sensiHvItv to the wav thinos look. feeL smell. 

tgste and sound. Recognize the emptv^et^ ^ 



VIDEO 



Group comes out 

Johnny 

Molly 

Sondy 

Johnny 

Sondy 



Molly 
Sandy 

Chipper 

Johnny 

Sandy 

Molly 
Chipper 



AUDIO 



ERLC 



Welcome &ack, Sondy 
We missed you * 

Hi, everybody* I missed oil of you too* 

Did you hove o good time? 

A greot time! ond Aunt Sally wrote me to come 
back sometime for onother week* You know 
Molly, I sort of feel silly thot I mode such o fuss 
obout being oway from home for o week* 

Well, Mm glod you ended up hoving o good time* 

I thought obout oil of you while I wos owoy ond I 
brought back something for eoch of you* 

J.. 

Oh boy! 

Whot did you get us? 

Let me open up my suitcose* I hove something 
special for eoch one of you* * Let's see now* 
Molly, this is for you * 

Oh, boy, perfume * » Umm! it smells so 

good* I think I'll put some on* 

It smells like flowers* 
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HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 



BroodcQst December 23, 1971 Lesson Number 69 Cont'd 

Titl e "Ploy Around the Bend" Tope Dote November 11, 1971 

{Exploring the Five Senses) 
Focus Stresses oworeness of ond sensitivity to the v/oy things look, feel^ smelt, toste. 



and sounds Recognize the emg^t^ S6t^ 



VIDEO 


AUDIO 


Molly 




Sondy 


And Chipper^ for you^ i brought this scqrf . Becouse 
it's windy up there in your tree* 


Molly 


Oh, it's beoutiful! 


Johnny 


Boy^ it's so soft ond smooth. 


Chipper 


Let me feel !t* 


Johnny 


My scorf ot home feels so rough compared to this 
one. 


Chipper 


Thonk you Sondy^ It will sure keep me worm* 


Sondy 


And Johnny^ 1 know you like to look ot pictures 
so } brought you 0 book full of pictures* 


Johnny 


Oh^ thonk you Sondy* 1 like to look through 
picture books^ it will be fun to have one of my 
own* 


Sondy 


And for Freddie oh^ he's not here* 


Johnny 


He said he wos sorry he couldn't be here^ but 
heMI see you os soon as he gets bock from the 
other side of the pond. 


Sondy 


Well^ anywoy becouse 1 know he likes songs ond 
music^ 1 got him this music box^ 


Chipper 


Whot does it ploy? 
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h6me-oriented preschool education 



Broqdcast Df>cember 23. 1971 -Lesson Number ^ Cont'd 

Titl e "Play Around the Bend" Tape Pate November 11. 1971 

(Exploring the Five Senses) 
Focu s Stresses awareness of and ^e n sitivk^ to the. wgy things look. feeL smell, tosfe. 

and sound. RecoQnize the em pfrv se t. 



VIDEO 


AUDIO 


Molly 


Can we listen to it. 


(Music - In music bcx) 




Molly 


Oh, that's pretty. Freddie will like that. 


Johnny 


Hey, do you know what! 


Chfpper 


What? 


Johnny 


Just this morning on television Patty was talking 
about using the five senses and we just used them 
all. 


Molly 


What do you meon? 


Johnny 


Well we smelled something* 


Mollv 




Johnny 


Then we felt something. It was soft and smooth- 


Chipper 


It wos my scarf. 


Johnny 


We smelled the perfume, touched the scarf, then 
we looked at something with our eyes. 


Chipper 


Your picture book. 


Johnny 


Then we listened to something. 


Molly 


Freddie's music box. 


Chfpper 


Hey, let's fake it over to Freddie, he'll like his 
gift too. 



HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 



BtoqcIcqsI - December 24^ 1971 Lesson Number 70 

TiHe "Friends Are For Loving'* Tope Date November 12, 1971 

Focus Become aware of social reioHons — shoring/ dorna things for others, 

Discover where chocolate comes fiom. Recognize and write the letter 



VIDEO 


AUDIO 


Bells 


Happy Birthday 


Pattv nf Tnhl^ 


I'm makina icina Far a mUe I'll j^t vou 
know what kind of cake I'm making. 


^nocoiore stfuare meirea 
chocolate 




Blend ingredients 




1 asre i ciiiy 


How does icina t'aste'^ 


OuKe 




Magic Hollow 


Audiotape 


Finish icing coke 


What else is chocolate? 


Candy bar, fancy chocolate, 
cocoa, syrup 


Describe texture & taste 


Globe 


Where does chocolate come from? South 
America 


Exhibition: Objects — cocoa 
beans, chocolate nibs, shellSf 
chocolate liquor, cocoa 
butter & cocoa pawder 


1 have something over here to show you. 
Describe process of what's done with chocolate 


Patty at table 


Decorate cake. How does birthday begin? 


Cake 


Write Happy Birthday. 
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HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 



BroodcQst December 24^ 1971 Lesson Number 70 Cont'd 



Title "Friends Are For Loving" Tope Dote November 12^ ]97T 



Focus Become owore of sociol relotions — shoring^ doing things for others. 

Discover where chocolote comes from* Recognize ond write the letter 



VIDEO 


AUDIO 


Film—Write Letter B 
"Letter cord 


v.o. 

Find the Letter B 


Potty with colendor 


Discuss morking birthdoys on o colendor & 
counting to see how long you hove to woit* 
How old ore you? How old will you be on 
your next birthdoy? In which month were 
you bom? On which doy? Hold up the 
number of fingers thot tell how old you ore 


X to toble — Birthdoy coke 


Put 5 condles on the coke* Discuss sofety 
with candles* 

Discuss shoring & doing things for others. 
You could moke o present for someone else^ 
sing o song^ or tell o story* 


Potty 


You could hove fun moking up stories obout 
birthdoys & obout things thot begin like 
birthdoy* Til try doing thot now & you moke 
up o story loter ond tell it to someone. 

Story: "Beniomin's Birthdoy" 

Closing comments 
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Bruodcasr December 24, 1971 Lesson Number 70 Cont'd 



Title "Friends Are For Loving" Tape Dote November 12, T971 

Focus Become owore of socio! relotions^'^horing, doing things for others^ 



Discover where chocolote comes from^ Recognize ond write the letter B> 



VIDEO 


AUDIO 


PROPS: 




K Bells 




2* Sugar, butter, milk, saucepan 




3* Bowls, spoons, glass, plate, 
spatula 




4, Chocolafe items 




5. Her^hey's chocolate kit 




6* Globe 




7* Aerosol spray can of tcing, 
candles 




8* Calendar 




9, Film — write & recognize B 




Sondy 


Hi Molly, is everything ready for the birthday 
party? 


Molly 


Almost ready — Mom will bring the calce 'n just 
a coupte of minutes. 


Freddy 


(looking around) Hey, where*s the guest of 
honor? 
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Braadcasf December 24^ 1971 



Lesson Number 



70 



Cont'd 



Title 'Triends Are For Loving" Tape Date November 12^ 1971 

Focus Become aware of social relaHons'-sharingf doing things for others. 

D iscover where chocolate comes from. Recognize and write the letter B, 



VIDEO 



AUDIO 



Molly 



Sandy 

Freddy 

Molly 

Freddy 
Sandy 



Freddy 

Molly 

Freddy 
Molly 



Frog smgs; 



(All sing: 



Oh^ Johnny will be along soon* We wanted to 
surprise him so I didn't ask him to come over 
right away* When we see him come^ we'll 
hide and yell surprise at him. 

Oh good, I like surprises! 

I'll go down the path and watch for hrm* 

Oh no you don't! You promised to sing at the 
party and you oughf to practice your song* 

Sing — I don't want to sing — only Happy Birthday. 

We'll alt sing that later^ now go ahead and try 
that song you sang at my Birthday party* 

"One day, two days, three days old" 
(Everyone claps — responds) 

Okay I did my song — now let's all try Happy 
Birthday together* 

You start us singing, Sandy* 
(Happy Birthday) 



Hey^ where's the birthday cake! 
Mom^ we're ready for the cake* 
(Mother Mouse enters carrying the cake) 



ERLC 
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HOME-ORIENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 



Broadcast December 24, 1971 Lesson Number 70 



Title "Friends Are For Loving" Tape Date November 1971 

Focus Become awore of socio! relatiorts-^sharing^ doing things for others^ 



Discover where chocolate comes from^ Recognize and write the letter B^ 



VIDEO 



AUDIO 



Freddy 

Molly 

Sandy 

Freddy 

Molly 



Boy that looks goodi Let's see Hiere*s--1^ 2, 
3, A, 5, 6f candles Six candles* Johnny is 
SIX years old* 

Mother put the cake over there and Johnny should 
be coming soon* 

Well let's all hurr/ up and hide* 

ril go down the path and watch for him* 

Boy, birthday parties can be real fun 
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Activities for Use with "Around the Bend'' TV Lessons 



Number 14 




Becoming Aware of the World 

Young children need varied experiences using their five senses. 
Give your child the opportunity to express himsetf concerning 
the things he sees, feeb, smells, tastes, and hears. Encourage him 
to use hts five senses to arouse his curiosity. Provide the 
opportunity for your child to experiment and question the things 
he does not understand. Give him as much help and guidance as 
he needs and asks for. If your child has experienced something 
new and wonderful, listen respectfully and show him that you are 
as thnlled about his discovefy as he is. This will help encourage 
h*s curiosity. 

Your child will be asked to identify geometric shapes v4ii]e 
playing a game. He will have an opportunity to team about the 
letters r and B. 



lUiutr4tk>ii ttoja THBMOVE, Septonber 1971 
Altiit: Fiuii SiUitt A AMMiMietfDttitn QfllK 



ERIC 



Learning About Money 

• What lt*s About: Magjc Hollow characters act out the stoiy of 
"Henny Penny.*' Patly and Roy identify pennies, nickels, and dimes 
and explain the value of each. Patty shows children's pictures. Watch 
for a letter on the toy train and listen for the song, ''little Red 
Caboose." Your child wiH use Activity Sheet B^4. 

MONEY 

Money is for spending 

Buying food, toys, and clothes. 

Mcmey is for saving 

Till the piggy bank grows; 

1 wish 1 had a pemiy> 

A nickel, or a dime. 

So 1 could buy a little toy 

And share it all the time. 

Mabd Little 




-More Monday ActwHies on Fagfi 2 



/MONDAY ACT/V/T/ES-conftnoed 
Pennies, Nickels and Dines 

Patty and Roy talk about the value of a pennyp a nickel, and a dime. Help 
your child cut om the play money (Activity Sheet B*64) before the program 
begins so that he can identify the coins as Patty asks questions about them. If 
real coins are available, ask your chUd to identify them. Mix the coins up and 
ask hjm to identify the largest coiii, the smallest coin, the coin that wiU buy 
the mostp and the coin that will buy the least amount of sconething. 





Whaf $ in the Trunk? 

• What It's About: Algie and Patty talk about some things 
they find in a trunk, Patty asks, "Did you ever get to like 
something that you have never tried before?" She will talk 
about the shapes of a citcle, square, triangle, and rectangle. 

• Home visitor delivers: calendar for January 



What Day Is It? 



What does a calendar teU us? Your child will receive a calendar for the month of 
January. Encourage him to draw a picture at the top of his calendar and hang it in a 
special place where he can see it each day. Perhaps you have a calendar of the whole 
year (12 months) that he can look at. 

Discuss the dates on the calendar with your child and point out the days in a week 
and the months in a year. Ask him such questions as: 

• Do you know which month your birthday is in? 

# Do you know the date of your birthday? 

Help your child find his birthday and mark it on his calendar. Suggest that he mark 
the birthdays of other members of the family and special holidays with your 
guidance. 

Your child may wish to dntw a picture or make a certain design in the spaces on his 
calendar to represent the different kinds of warher, such as cloudy^ rainy, or 
sunny, ^ 
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RAIN, RAIN, GO AWAY 

Rain, fain, gp away, 
Come again another day: 
Uttle Johnny wants to play. 



Pally moves to music entitled "Hunicane." Encourage your 
child to move to the music with Patty, Ask hhn what the 
music tells him about a hurricane. Encourage him to dravt' a 
picture showing what he thinks a huriicane would do to a 
place. Explain to him that a hunicane is a very, very strong 
wind-so strong that it can blow houses down, push ships 
onto the land, knock down trees, and blow hig trucks off 
the road. 

Most storms aie not hunicanes. 



Ploy 'Around the Bend' 

• What [t's About; Patty encourages children to beccme more 
awaic of the five senses: taste, touch, stnell, hearing and sight. 
The numeral 0 is introduced. 



• Home visitor delivers; Around the Bend Game 

• Home supplies; flat button or other object to use as a marker 
for the game, scissors, paper fastener 






Patty will be talking about the sense of touch today. Suggest that 
>our child move about the house feeling everyday objects- 
Encourage him to describe how they feel-rough, smooth, etc. 
Then **elp him make rubbings of textures he finds interesting- To 
do this place fairly sheer white paper over an object and rub with 
the side of a crayon. 

Your child will receive the Around the Bend Game to play with 
during the program. Help him cut out the pointer and fasten it to 
the center of the circle with a paper fastener. Allow the pointer 
to be loose enougti so that U can be spun around to show your 
child which shape he is to move his marker to on the game. 



i 
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• Wljyi ITs About: I'r,uy tlecofiilo.s a birllidiiy cake. She wrHes "Happy 
hnUulay'' on tJur cake. A siory. "iienjiunin*^ Bir^bilay," U UilO by 
Kilty. The 'C^r ^ reviewed. 





Discuss with your cliiid importance of having friends, 
sharing, and doing tiling that make others happy. Point out 
lo hjjTi thai it is fun having Iriends to shire birthday cake 
and t/)ys With. Friends are fun lo piay witl^ and lalk witli 
whenever we are lonesome and ii^ed to be wiih someone. 




NOTE: The poem. Friends 
Are to Plav With , by Elai ne 
Ward Is copyrighted 1968 
by Graded Press and is not 
available for reproduction 
at this time. It appears in 
Nursery Days , Feb. 2, 1969 
issue. 



A friend does not f^aliy have lo be a person. It can be a 
favorite iree iliai gives us goot* n pet that makes us 
laugh, a Hower that smeUs good and looks beautiful, or a 
creek that flows softly by as wc cool out toes on a hot 
sunrimer day. 

Ask your child to name some of his friends and teU about 
the thinj^ he Hkes to share with them. 



Around The Bend Activity Sheet B-64 



Around The Bend 



Activity Sheet B- 54 
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Home Visitor 
Activities 

HOME-ORfENTED PRESCHOOL EDUCATION - 



Volume 1 Suggestions for Home Visitors Number 14 

For some of you, this week's programs are broadcast the week before Christmas, while for 
others they follow Christmas- In either case^ the children will be interested in talking 
about their holiday activities. 

Lessons for the week follow the theme "BecomEng Aware of the World." On Monday the 
children will take part in activities that can help them learn about money. The lessan for 
Tuesday is planned to stimulate their curiosity. On Wednesday/ weather is discussed. En- 
courage the child to talk about what weather is needed for sledding? for swimming? What 
are some of the things he likes to do on a rainy day? Observe the weather on the day you 
visit and discuss it with the child- 
Thursday's lesson discusses the five senses: seeing^ hearing, tasting, smelling, and feeling. 
As you talk about the weather, you might ask questions such as: How does ice feel to the 
touch? What about snow? What about sand on a hot summer day--on your bare feet (or 
a sidewalk on a hot summer day)? Have the child touch different objects or surfaces and 
describe how ^hey feel to his touch. For exomplei Glass (s smooths Some rugs are rough . 
A hair brush is prickly > Ice is cold. A kitten is soft and warm. Talk with the child about 
sounds and things he sees. Encourage him to use sentences containing descriptive words. 
For example: Thunder is loud. The music is soft (or loud) . The tree is green , tall, etc. 
Ask the child if he can name something that tastes sweet, sour, salty, etc. While talking 
about smell, you could mention the aroma of evergreen trees, flowers, foods, etc. 

The chf Idren fearn about birthdays on Friday; friendship and sharing are discussed. Now 
is a good time to look at the calendar. Perhaps the child can tell you when his birthday 
is and help you find it on the calendar* Ask the child how old he is* You might talk 
about the birthday of other members of the family. Let the child tell you how he shares 
with his friends ond family. 
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MOBILE CLASSROOM INSTRUCTIONAL GUIDE 
Home-Orienfed Preschool Education 



Week 14 



Goals 


Suggested Activifies 


Suggested Materials 


Evaluation and Comments 
by Teacher 


Child lisfens/reacfs 
to rfiymes. 


Encourage children to 
say favorite nursery 
rhymes. 


Nursery Rhyme Book 




Child disHnguishes 
rfiyming words. 


Discuss the rtiyming 
words in the rfiymes. 
Ask children to think 
of words that rfiyme 
with their names. 






Child engages in basic 
forms of movemenf . 


Suggest that the chil- 
dren run/ waik/ [ump/ 
and hop using Sound 
Activated Lighting 
Display. 


Sound Activated 
Lighting Display 




Child idenHfies and 
applies Hme-relafed 
ferms (fcxioy, yesfer- 
day, homorrow). 


Use time -re la ted terms 
while talking with the 
children. 







MOBILE CLASSROOM INSTRUCTIONAL GUIDE 
Home -Oriented PrescKool Education 



Week 14 (Cont'd.) 



Goals 


Suooested AcHvities 


Suaaested Materials 


Evaluation and Comments 
bv Teacher 


Vt#niid Gn^Qges in aro" 
matic play* 


juggesi rnar cniiaren 
act out scenes depict- 
ing different types of 
weather and ask group 
to guess what kind of 
weather is being de- 
picted. 






Child (istens/reacts 
to a story. 


Read story and initr- 
ate discussion about 
It. 


Book 




Child holds ond uses a 
crayon comfortably. 


Discuss birthdays and 
ask children to draw 
pictures about some- 
thing that happened 
on their birthday. 
Discuss pictures* 


Large sheet of paper 
Crayons 





Concepts to be reviewed/developed: 
Letters: r, B, m 
Numeral: 0 
Geometric shapes 



MOBILE CLASSROOM INSTRUCTIONAL GUIDE 
Hame-Orienfed Preschaal Educafian 



Week 14 (Cont'd.) 



Suggested sfaries: 
Henny Penny 

Hobar, RusseU. Bread and Jam For Frances . Harper and Row. 

Carter, Kafherine. Willie Waddle . Sfeck Vaughn Ca. 

Gfbson, Myra^ VVhaf is Your Favorite Thing to Hear ? Grossef and Dunlap. 

Gibson, Myra, What is Your Favorite SmeU , My Dear ? Grosset and Dunlap. 

Gibson, Myra^ WRot is Yqur Favarite Thmg ta TaucTT ? Grasset and Dunlap^ 

Steiner, Charlatte^ My Bunny Feels Saft . Knopp 

Buckley, Helen E, fKe Little Boy anJTKe B irthdays . Lothnop, Lee and Shepherd Ca., Inc. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL THEMES 



Home-Oriented FVeschool Educotion 



These instrucfionol fhemes were used in fhe preporafJon of felevised lessons ond 
relofed moferiols produced for fhe finol field tesf yeor of AEL's Home-Orienfed Preschool 
Educofion FVogranrio 



1 . Home ond friends ore oppreciofed* 

2o When man chonges the environment for his convenience or pleosure, he must 
assume responsibility for his octivities, 

3, Actions ore influenced by whot is hoppening around us, 

4, One con communicote without using words. 
5* People moke choices for mony reosons« 

6. Finding out whot you con do mokes you happy. 

7. Noturol surroundings ore beoutiful ond/or useful. 

8. Appeorance doesn't necessarily reveol the reol self. 

9. Our lives ore influenced by tradition. 

10. Beouty Is where we find it. 
n, Chonge is olwoys occurring. 

12. Our actions ore often dependent on, or dictoted by, our surroundings. 

13b The past hos volues to be apprecioted. 

14. Chonge contributes to the building of volues. 

15. Even though people differ in mony woys, all people hove basic similorities. 
16« Sounds con be beoutiful ond/or useful. 

l7o Ideos onc^or feelings con be communicated through the orts. 

18. People depend on one onother in everydoy living. 

19. People express their feelings in different woys. 

20. New ideos of feet woys of living. 

21 . There ore different woys to classify things. 

22. Lobels ore convenient. 

23. We ore responsible for taking core of our environment. 

24. All of us are responsible for our own ociions ond for our relations with others- 

25. Everything is somewhere. 

26. Moke-believe con be fun, but U isn't reol. 

27. We use numbers every doy. 

28. Everyone is someone. 

29. Size is relotive. 

30. There Is order in the universe. 

31. Help'is needed In mony tosks« 

32. There is voriotion in size within and among species. 

33. Growing is orderly. 

34. Time is relotive. 

35. Whot you see depends on how you look ot things. 

.36. Treating others as you would like to be treoted mokes you feel good. 

37. When living things ore ploced in o new environment (physicol, sociol, 
or intellectuol), occommodotion musV be mode to meet their needs. 



38. Persislence is helpful in geffing fhlngs done. 

39. As children gef older, fhey confinue fo enjoy many familiar activifles, 
by fhey also like fro fry newlfhings which they may not yet be able to do. 

40. We depend on one another in everyday living. 

41 . There are more ways than one fo get something done. 

42. Life is enriched by Imagination. 

43. Knowledge and experience assist people in building values. 

44. Just wishing doesn't make dreams come true. 

45. We need knowle<lge to meet change. 

46. The unexpected calls for adjustment. 

47. Diversity contributes to the quality of living. 

48. Guidelines are necessary. 

49. There are many ways to communicate. 

50. What happens in fhe future is dependent in part on what has been 
happening up to now. 



I 
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Suggesfed Readings for Parents and Home Visitors 



Books 

Be Nimble and Be Quick (A Headsfart Book), New York, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Ebok Co. 

Chase, Francine. A Visit to the HoS(:>itaL New York, New York; 
Grosset & Dunlap. 

Comstock, Nan and Wyckoff, Jean, (Eds.). McCall's Golden Do-It Book. 
Racine, Wisconsin: Western Publishing Company: 1960, 

Conference Time for Teachers and Parents . Washington, D.C.: Natfonal 
Education Association, 19^] . 

D'Amato, Janet and Alex. Cardboard Carpentry . New York, New York; 
Lron Press, N.D. 

Elkind, David. Children and Adolescents . New York, New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1971. 

Ginott, Halm G. Between Parent and Child . New York, New York: 
MacMillan Company, 1965. 

Hymes, James L. , Jr. A Child Development Point of View . Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey; F*rentice-riall. 

Hymes, James L., Jr. Behavior and Misbehavior . Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1955. 

Hymes, James L., Jr. Effective Home "School Relations. Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey: Prentice-Hall. 

Knowing an d Naming . (A Headstart Book). New York, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 

Ridenour, Nino and Johnson, Isobel (eds.). Some Special Problems of Children . 
(Aged two to five years). New York, New York: Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, Rev. Ed. 1969. 

Spock, Benjamin. Pi^blems of Porents . Greenwich, Connecticut: Fowcett 
Publications, Inc., 1971. 
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Thinking ond Imogining . (A Heodsfrort Book). New York, New York; 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

0^he^ Rublicofions 

The foXlow.lng were published by the Association for Childhood Education, 
Internation, Washington, D*C. : 

(8ulle^ins»Ch!ldren Under Stx) 

Bosic Humon Volues for Childhood Educotion . (-B-A), 1963. 

Children and TV. (-20-A), 1967. 

Eorly Childhood: Crucial Yeors far Leoming. (-17-A), 1966. 
Music for Children's Living . (-96), 1955. 

Play — Children's Bu siness: Gufd^ f q S elecf ion of Toys ond Gomes . 
(-7-A), 1953: 

Young Children ond Science . (-12-A), 1964. 

(Portfblfos) 

CreofSng wifh Moferiols For Work ond Ploy * (-5, 1957. 
Bosic Ppoposifions for Eorly Childhood Educofion . (-1), 1965. 

The following were published by Elementary^Klndergarten'mrsery School 
Education, Washington, D.C.: 

Creofivity — The Step Beyond > (*64-l 8505), 1966. 

Mulfi-Age Grouping — Enrichin g the Learning Environmenr . (#67-31671), 1968. 

The following (undated) w&r& p^blish&d by the National Association for 
the Education of Young Children, Washington, D.C.: 

Beyer, Evelyn. Shoring — A New Level in Teacher -Pare nf Relotiorishlps . 

Friedman, D. B. ond ofhers. Wofer, Sond o n d Mud as Ploy Moreriols > 

Hymes, Jomes L., Jr. "Emerging Poffems in Eorly Childhood Education.'* 
Article in Young Children , Vol. XXI t. 



The following (Undated) were published by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Child Developmentf Washington, 

A Child is WoiKng 

BaouHfal Junk 

Porenfr Invdivament 

The Menfrolly Recorded Child of Home 

Your Boby's Finf Yeor 

Your Child From One Six 

Your Child From One fro Three 

Your Child From Six to Twelve 

Yo u r Child From Three fro Four 

Your Gifted Child 

The following (Undated) were published by the West Virginia University 
Cooperative Bxtension Service, Morgantown, tf. Va./ 

Chafs wifrh Porenfs 

Anger 

Anxiety 

Children's Feori 

Emofrlons 

Honesfry 

Imapinoiy Ploymofres 
Imoglnafrion 

Isn^fr Misbehovior Somefrtmes Serious ? 
Jeolousy 
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Leamtng Abouf Size , Shape , and Weighf 

Love ond Affection 

Misbehovior 

Ploy ond Playmgfe s 

SelF*-Relignce 

Shyness 

Soc ig I Behavior 

Miscellgneous Publicgfrions 

Let's PIgy Outdoors. Wgshington/ D.C.: Notional Association for the Educa 
Hon of Young Children (*AC66-10181), 1966. 

Working with Parents . Washington, D.C.: National School Public Relations 
Association in cooperation with the Association of Classroom Teachers 
Department of the National Education Association {*41 1-1 2713), 1968. 
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MATERIALS FOR HOME VISITORS^ KITS 



ch kth should confain: 

1 sef measuring cups 
1 sef measuring spoons 

10 plastic feddy bears (assorfed colors) 
Milton Bradley Co. 
Box 7632 

Springfield, Massachusetts 

(100 plastic Teddy Bear counters) 

] box of objects to Feel 

thick yarn to tie around box 

cotton ball 

emery board 

feather 

metal car 

sponge powder puff 

2 prickly pipe cleaners (1 gold, 1 silver) 
small horse 
creepy crawler 

Puzzles (with very few pieces—from 5 to 10) 

at leasf one puzzle depicting a water vehicle and one depicting 
a land vehicle 

Plastic coated picture sheets 

We used transparent page protectors (8 1/2 x 11) and sticker seals 
(pictures of birds, animals, flowers, etc.)* We attached the seals 
to small cardboard squares and placed them in the protectors in 
sets of different sizes. The sheets were used to reinforce the con- 
cepts of big^little^ some-different^ and mony^few^ as well as. 
number concepts. Pictures from magazines could be used. 

3 or 4 F>aper cups, drinking straws ^^.y 

Ploy clock (We used Mini-clock, ^702, The Judy Company, 3lO North 
Second Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55401) 

Magnifying glass 

Prism 

ila|i73 . 



Several paper plafes and napkins 

1 set of red ptasfic checkers 
1 sef of btack plastic checkers 

Smaii funnel board 
Flannel ^ape 

(Opfional: Shapes—geometric^ efc.) 

Seeds — 3 or 4 af each corn and lima beans for each child 

Set of leffev cards (these can be made). 

Materials for crystal garden 

Emphasize the need for sqfefry when using fhe bluing and the 
orrunonia . You will need the following equipment in addition 
to the container the parent can provide (a bowl about 6'* to 
8" in diameter): 

1 , Assortment of food coloring 

2, 6 small pieces of brick^ cool^ charcool, or coke 

3, Four (4) tablespoons of pbin salt (not iodized) 

4, Pour (4) toblespoons of liquid bluing 

5, Four (4) tablespoons of water 

6, One (1) tablespoon of household ammania 

One of the spring programs calls for some fruits and vegetcd>les. 
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HOPE Development Staff 



The following persons have made significant contributions to the development 
and diffusion of the Home-Oriented Preschool Education Program, Two categories 
are recognized: ConsuUants — affiliated with other institutions while working with the 
Laboratory on a short-term basis; and Laboratory staff members — who have been full- 
time employees af Appolachia Educational Laboratory. 



Consultants 



James Anderson 
Vernon Bronson 

Glennis Cunningham 
Frank Hooper 
Delia Norton 
Charles Johnson 
John Kennedy 
Charles Kenoyer 
Celia Lavatelli 
William Marshall 
Paul Mi CO 
Rose Mukerji 
Albertine Noocker 
Ray Norris 
Betty Peruchi 
Martha Rashid 
Lauren Resnick 
JoAnn Strickland 
Larry Walcoff 

Herbert Wheeler 



West Virginia Deportment of Education 
National Association of Educati^' .lal 

Broadcasters 
West Virginia University 
West Virginia University 
Peabody College 
University af Georgia 
University of Tennessee 
West Virginia University 
University of Illinois 
West Virginia University 
Social Dynamics, Inc* 
Brooklyn College 
National College of Education 
Peabody College 
Chattanooga, Tennessee Schools 
George Washington University 
University of Pittsburgh 
University of Florida 
National Association of Educational 

Broadcasters 
Pennsylvania State University 



Roy Alford 
Charles Bertram 
Cynthia Bickey 
Martha Blevins 
Jane Boschian 
Pam Brown 
Christine Buckland 
Richard Cagno 
Anna Caldwell 
Rosemary Cameron* 
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Laboratory 



Benjamin Carmichael 
Robert Childers 
Shirley Cook 
Jack DeVan 
Joel Fleming 
Suzanne Fleming 
Virginia Fultz 
Barbara Hatfield 
Brainard Mines 
Paula Honaker 
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Patty Hughes James Ranson 

R< J. Kaufman Wayne Reed 

Susan Leeber Charles Rhodes 

Mark Lemon Cyrus Rhodes* 

Mabel LrtHe Gene Rooze 

Elizabeth Miller Richard Rowland 

George Miller Frank Sanders 

Tom Mitchell Dan Smith 

Nita Nardo Marie Snider 

Constance Muncy June Stover 

Don Nelson Linda Thornton 

Linda O^Dell Rob Roy Walters 

Deagelia Pena Shelby Welch 



* Deceased 
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Copyrrghf for fhrs publicafion is claimed only 
during the period oF dev«lopmenf/ fesf, and 
evaluation, unless outhorfzofion Is gronfed by 
frha Office of Educafion fro claim cop/" 

right also on fhe final materials^ For informa-* 
flon on the stafus of Hie cop/righf claim/ 
conlticf either the cop/right proprietor or the 
S. Office of Education^ 



Published by the Appalachia Educational Laboratory^ a private^ 
nori'-proflt corporation, supported in part as a regional educa- 
tional laboratory by funds from the United States Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, The 
opinions expressed In this publication do not necessarily re- 
flect the position or poll^^y of the Office of Education, and 
no official endorsement by the Office of Education should be 
Inferred. 
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